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Financial Agents Wanted 








terprise, shortly expected to be in the dividend- 

paying class, but requires the expenditure of 
additional moneys in development to make it a 
thorough success. 

The company owns outright 48 patented mining 
properties, has g other properties in process of patent, 
and owns bonds and leases on to additional properties, 
as well as transportation and drainage contracts with 
several important mines. The production record 
of the properties referred to has been in excess of 
$1,000,000 in gold and silver. They are being opened 
through a large tunnel at great depth, which will mean 
the handling of the entire output at a very low cost 
of production and transportation, the portal of the 
tunnel being directly on the main line of the railroad. 
The company owns its own railroad switches, and is 
completely equipped with up-to-date machinery which 
is ample for the completion of the entire work outlined, 
over four thousand feet of the work having already 
been finished, and this work has positively proven 
that these ore bodies are permanent with depth. 


ee Colorado mining and transportation en- 


Address FINANCIAL, Lock Box 1529, DENVER, COLORADO 






The officers and directors are reliable busines 
men, mining men and bankers, and they hayeb 
personally invested, to date, over $100,000 it) cas) 
towards the opening-up and development o' thisf 
property. 







This enterprise will stand the closest inspection of 
financial experts or mining engineers. Men of strong 
personality and ability can find an excellent oppor-f 
tunity to make a material profit by helping us financeh 
this proposition. We do not want to hear froni men 
who are satisfied with small monev; we want men} 
capable of raising $10,000 to $50,000. This prop. 
osition presents an opportunity for big investors to 
make a large profit on the money invested. It is noth) 
a cheap proposition, and we do not want cheap men 
to represent us. If you are the man we are lookingh, 
for, we will be glad to hear from you, and will ex. 
change references. 




































The proposition also presents an excellent chancep 
for investment firms handling high-class securities} 
When writing, please give references. . 
















TEN YEARS’ 


Our Advice Has Helped Our Clients to Make Big Profits 


EXPERIENCE 








If you are interested in Western mining investments, especially in 
the stocks of the Nevada and the Colorado fields, we would like to hear 
from you, and will be pleased to place your name on our regular mailing 
list,so that we can send you ourregular market letters and special reports. 

Our firm has been established for the past ten years. We are mem- 
bers of, or are represented on, all prominent mining exchanges here 
and abroad, and can handle all business intrusted to us promptly. 
We make a Specialty of the Listed Stocks, and handle only such Securities 
as are, or will be, Listed on the Prominent Exchanges. 

We have handled our business at all times along conservative lines, 
and in consequence have built up one of the largest brokerage businesses 
in the entire West. We have the best of facilities for the handling of 
all business, and can promptly execute either buying or selling orders. 
We maintain our own offices in the camps of Colorado and Mexico, as 
well as in Goldfield, Fairview and other Nevada districts. Our field men 








Write to-day for our regular Market Letter and Map of the State of Nevada showing the different camps, and Map of Gold- 
field, printed in colors, showing all prominent properties indexed. They will be sent free of cost to you. USE COUPON. 


THE H. A. RIEDEL INVESTMENT CoO. 


Special Wire Service—East and West 
Paid-in Capital - 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 





THE H. A. RIEDEL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 








have all had many years of experience in mining, and, as they are con- F 
tinually on the ground, we have been able to give our clients reliable & 
reports, and the information that we receive has enabled us to pick 
the good investments from the bad, and in consequence our clients have 
made very large profits on the stocks purchased through our house. 

If you are now interested in certain stocks and desire our opinion, 
send us a list of the securities you hold and we will report to you 
promptly. If you are contemplating an investment in Colorado ot 
Nevada mining securities, write us and we will forward to you a list of 
stocks that we believe are due for a sharp adyance and will be money- 
makers. 

We can give you the highest bank and coinmercial references as to 
our standing. 

Get our list of Dividend-paying Mining Stocks that will net ro to 
20% per annum. 


















$50,000 











107 Boston Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 
I would be pleased to receive your free market letter and 
have you keep me posted as to the money-making oppor- 
tunities in Nevada. F 


MEMBERS: 


H. PE UINY Bi ccc cccGinkcandasbeichicecetbaksenaed 











Goldfield Mining Stock Exchange 
Reno Stock and Bond Exchange 
Rhyolite Stock Exchange 

Chicago Mining and Stock Exchange 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
Idaho Springs, Colo. 
Goldfield, Nevaca 
Bullfrog, Nevad« 





MAIN OFFICE: 
107-108-109 Boston Bldg., 
Denver, COLORADO vacate hota 








Highest Bank and Commercial references, 


CODES USED: CA —s 
Western Union ADDRESS: 
Bedford McNeil Ledeir 









Established 10 years. 
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“CAN IT BE POSSIBLE,” QUOTH ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
“THAT I AM NOT THE ONLY PEBBLE ON THE BEACH? 
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COMMENT 


Keeping Open the Road to Court 

Tue gist of the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Minnesota and North Carolina eases is that the 
court is still a part of our government, as intended by the 
Constitution, and will continue not only to keep open for 
business, but to keep clear and unobstructed the road by 
which appellants may come to it for protection, legislation 
by any State to the contrary notwithstanding. The trouble 
in both Minnesota ‘and North Carolina was that the Legis- 
latures, in fixing maximum rates of charges for the railroads, 
had made the penalties for violation of their laws so extremely 
heavy that the railroads would hardly dare risk even such 
breaches of the laws as were necessary to make cases for ap- 
peal, much less defer obedience to the laws under protection 
of an injunction, until their constitutionality had been passed 
upon by the court. In Minnesota every sale of a passenger 
ticket at a price exceeding the legal rate was made punish- 
able by a fine not exceeding $5000, or imprisonment for not 
exceeding five years, or both. Under the North Carolina law 
a ticket agent who violated the law to make a test case was 
sentenced to thirty days at stone-breaking in the convict gang. 
Of such penalties the opinion of the Supreme Court, written 
by Justice PeckHAM, is: 

When the penalties for disobedience are by fines so enormous and 
by imprisonment so severe as to intimidate the company and its 
officers from resorting to the courts to test the validity of the 
legislation, the result is the same as if the law in terms prohibited 
the company from seeking judicial construction of laws which 
deeply affect its rights. 

The Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution reads: 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit in “law or equity commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens of another State, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

It was argued that this amendment precluded the Supreme 
Court from asserting jurisdiction in these cases. But a clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment reads: 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States, 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

Judge Ifaruan in his dissenting opinion declared that the 
Eleventh Amendment barred the Federal courts from passing 
judgment on these eases, but in the Fourteenth Amendment 
the other cight judges found warrant for their decision that 
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the laws appealed against were unconstitutional. The questic, 


whether the rates fixed by the States were confiscatory w::s 


not considered, but may and probably will be considered 
new laws are passed which by modification of penalties met 
the objections of the court. 


“Ex Parte Young” 

The reasoning behind the majority decision of the Supren« 
Court in the Minnesota case will be of interest even to t! 
lay reader. The Eleventh Amendment, as observed, denivs 
to the Federal judiciary jurisdiction in suits against a Sta 
by citizens of the United States. Presumptively a Sta 
officer represents a State. How, then, has the Supreme Court 
reconciled its decision with the amendment? Simply by hold- 
ing, in conformity with its previous decisions, that, a State 
officer in attempting to enforce the unconstitutional enaci- 
ment of a State Legislature does not represent the State, 
such enactment of the Legislature being by the State un- 
authorized. In other words, though the acts of a State Legis- 
lature usually represent the will of the people—and that is 
as near as we need come in this case to defining the will of 
a State—they do not always do so. In the Minnesota case 
(“ Ex Parte Youne”), the enactment of the Minnesota Legis- 
lature, being in violation of the Federal Constitution, was 
not in accordance with the will of the people of Minnesota, 
who, since the time of their admission as a State into the 
Union, have been on record in the Minnesota Constitution 
as recognizing the illegality of such violation. The Minne- 
sota Legislature, in passing the commodity rate law of April 
18, 1907, exceeded its authority and acted merely in a private 
capacity, and it follows that the Attorney-General, Younc, 
acted in the same capacity when he attempted to enforce the 
enactment. He was no more fulfilling the obligations of his 
office than he would have been fulfilling them if he had acted 
as attorney in a divorce suit. As to Mr. Justice Harnan’s 
contention that the decision will place excessive power in the 
hands of the Federal courts by enabling them to “ supervise 
and control the official action of the States as if they were 
‘dependencies’ or provinces,” it is to be noticed that under the 
decision the Federal judiciary can have jurisdiction only 
when a question of violation of Federal law is involved, and 
the Federal judiciary may be counted on to be reasonably 
certain that such a question is involved before it claims 
jurisdiction. 


Discovery ‘ 

The’ best law that the best Congress can pass is utterly useless 
until the Supreme Court decides as to its constitutionality.— 
Representative WILLIAM SULZER. 

Ain’t it awful, MABEL?—New York World. 


And—to think!—the worst law of the worst Congress is in 
the same plight! 


A Gentle Message from the President 

The important recommendations in the President’s message 
of March 25 are reiterations of his desire, expressed in his 
last previous message, for the amending of the interstate 
commerce Jaw so as to let railroads make traffic agreements, 
and of the anti-trust law so as to permit such combinations 
as ought to be lawful. The present anti-trust law the Presi- 
dent finds to be a good example of legislation “drawn in such 
sweeping form as to become either ineffective or mischievous.” 
For the sake of business men, laborites, and farmers he wants 
it made over. But “nothing should be done,” he says, “ t? 
legalize either a blacklist or a boycott that would be illegal 
at common law.” He also wants a model child-labor law for 
the District of Columbia, and a constitutional employers’ 
liability law. Looking forward like the prophet’s messenger, 
he sees a cloud like a man’s hand on the horizon. That cloud, 
he tells Congress, is tariff revision, and he begs Congress to 
begin to get ready for it, so that the Congress elected next 
fall will have proper information with which to attend to it 
immediately after the said Congress comes into existence. 
It is understood that Uncle Josep Cannon does not see in 
the cloud any resemblance to any hand he wishes to be seen 
holding at the present session, but the President’s survey 
and recommendation wil! do for a plank in the coming Le- 
publican platform. Nothing that the President put into 
this message was so significant or so encouraging as what he 
left out of it. The message was comparatively short, and 80 
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mild as to be read without distress by the most timid. It 
vould almost be deseribed as the message of January 31 boiled 
down and the seum removed. 


Is It Really He? 

“Richard is Himself Again” is the headline of the Wall 
Sireet Journal’s review of the President’s message. -But is it 
he himself, or is he masquerading as the dove that brought 
the green back to Noan? And will he bring it to us? Let 
us hope so; let us hope so. We need it. If he is disguised, 
it is a very timely disguise. 


Berlin and Dr. Hill 
I do not love thee, Doctor FELL, 
The reason why I cannot tell. 

So it seems to be about Dr. Hit. There turned up late 
in the day in Berlin some reason, or apparent reason, for not 
loving him, but nothing that will do to tell. Inasmuch as 
Dr. Hitt is an accomplished, dexterous, and prudent person, 
and very unlikely to have put himself in a bad light in any 
definite particular, it is supposable that the vague misgivings 
about his being just the man for Berlin have something to 
do with the intimacy or remoteness of his connection with 
Iligh Life in the United States. Perhaps Dr. Hi and his 
family are not as rich and fashionable as, in the opinion of 
the Emperor, it would profit us to have them. Curiously, 
the basis of objection, whatever it was, is supposed to have 
concerned the desire of the Emperor that Americans should 
be popular in Berlin. Well, there is little to say, except that 
Dr. Hit is a competent diplomatist, and that the task of the 
State Department in filling diplomatie posts would be very 
much lightened if Congress could make up its mind to pro- 
vide houses in foreign capitals for our representatives to 
live in, and pay them salaries commensurate with their rank. 
Congress will not recognize that it has given them rank, but 
it has, and it refuses to pay them the money to support it. 


Johnson’s Way and Bryan’s 

Declaring that he has done nothing and will do nothing 
to obtain for himself the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent, Governor JoHNSON says: “If, however, those who have 
the welfare of the country and the Democratic party at heart 
should feel that I am necessary in this year of grace, I cer- 
tainly shall respond to any call which may be made upon me.” 
The Governor’s attitude is dutiful, manly, and modest, and 
in very interesting contrast to that of Brother Bryan, who 
is working from eighteen to twenty-four hours a day as ad- 
vance agent of his own circus, urging the voters not to trust 
their delegates, but “if you want me nominated, instruct for 


” 


me. 


“True-seeking Hearts’ no More 

In the summer of 1905 two young Koreans, small of stature 
and modest of demeanor, came to the village of Oyster Bay, 
put on their best clothes, and asked for an audience with the 
President. They had with them a petition, signed by many 
hundreds of their countrymen, asking for Korean representa- 
tion at the Portsmouth Peace Conference. The President 
was, of course, in no position either to deny or grant their 
request, but the press and the public were touched by the 
dignity of those “True-seeking Hearts,” as the petitioners 
called themselves, and sympathized with the little Hermit 
Kingdom. The other day, however, Wuan Cuana, a Korean, 
self-styled patriot, shot and killed Duruam Wuire Srevens, 
the American counsellor of Japan, who really had the interests 
of Korea at heart. In Japanese control, without actual an- 
nexation, STEVENS saw possibilities of lifting Korea out of 
conditions brought about by centuries of indolence and corrup- 
tion. The odds are that it will go much harder with Korea 
now that Stevens is dead. It is a poor service that Cuane 
rendered his country. Better far was the method of the 
“"True-seeking Hearts.” 


A Sort of Man We Do Not Raise Yet 

‘the late Duke of Devonshire (elsewhere considered) used 
to \e deseribed as the flywheel in English politics. The ele- 
tents of gravity, honesty, and patience in his character were 
very necessary to the Liberal party, and these, combined with 
his position as a duke and almost the largest landed proprietor 
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in England, made him for half a century a remarkable force 
in British affairs. Our American civilization does not as yet 
develop his type of man. We grow nothing of quite his sort 
either physically, mentally, or socially, and indeed seem farther 
from it to-day than in the time of Grorce Wasuincton. The 
duke was a very rich man and he liked horse races—facts 
that would argue some ways against his obtaining the con- 
fidence of the American people at this time, even if it were 
possible to overcome our national distrust of men who never 
at any period of their development were called upon to split 
the kindlings for the kitchen fire. He was a very able man, 
came near being a great one, and undoubtedly succeeded in 
being a great duke. Born to the possession in profusion of 
most things that men want, he showed very limited concern 
about getting anything more, and yet he never shirked the 
work that belonged to him, but with whatever diligence and 
sacrifice of ease was necessary lived finely up to the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of a great place in the great world. 
Are the great fortunes that are accumulating in these times 
in this country, and the families that show in so many ways 
the substantial quality of their fiseal and social power, des- 
tined some time to furnish us with “flywheels of politics,” 
who shall do for this country such service as for generations 
has been done for England by such men as this departed duke ¢ 
We have got the men and the money, but not always in com- 
bination. The great difficulty here is for men who ean afford 
to work for the people, and who have the ability to do it, to 
find their chance. Yet, once a man is launched in public 
life, it is a great help to him to have independent means. 
Mr. Spooner might perhaps have stayed in the Senate if he 
had been richer; Mr. Lirtteriztp might not be leaving Con- 
gress if he were richer; Mr. Roor might not have served us 
so long in the State Department if he had not had some ac- 
cumulated earnings to fall back on. 


A Good Work Doubtfully Done 

The police courts of the District of Columbia are doubtless 
competent to handle the case of Congressman Herrin of Ala- 
bama, who had a difference with a drunken negro ruffian on a 
Washington street car, in the course of which the negro got a 
wound in the head and a bystander a slight bullet wound 
in the leg. The fact that Mr. Hert has been urgent in 
trying to get a “Jim Crow” law for the District, and the 
additional fact that he carries a pistol, should not complicate 
the case so seriously as to overstrain the police court judiciary. 
To promote seemly behavior on street cars is a good work, not 
half enough attended to by our citizens, but a pistol seems a 
very dangerous tool to use in doing it. The court that gets the 
facts should be able to deal with them. 


Judge Wilfley’s Case 

Misled by an early report, the Wrrkty was somewhat 
premature last week in saying that Judge Witriey of Shang- 
hai had been exonerated by the Judiciary Sub-committee 
of the House. The committee reported that the charges 
against him did not warrant impeachment, but they intimated 
that he seemed to have used his power harshly. This leaves 
‘the case in an unsatisfactory posture, and it is likely that 
the judge will try to secure such an examination into his 
conduet, by impeachment or otherwise, as shall give him 
an opportunity for defence. 


Bomb-dropping in New York . 

The bomb-dropping episode in Union Square, New York, 
on the afternoon of March 28 (of which there are pictures on 
another page), is still, at this writing, under investigation 
by the newspapers and police, with what result has not yet 
transpired. So far, little more is known than that a nineteen- 
year-old Russian Jew named SILVERSTEIN came to a mass 
meeting of socialists with a bomb to throw at the police, and 
handled his explosive so inexpertly that it blew off his own 
hand, blew out one of his eyes, and killed a bystander, but 
harmed no policeman. The interesting question, not yet 
solved, is whether his effort was a mere spurt of personal 
enterprise or the result of a plot or concerted plan. The 
episode so far as it has developed seems adapted to make 
bomb-droppers unpopular at socialist meetings. For the 
meeting in question no permit had been obtained, and it was 
therefore broken up by. the police, as shown in the pictures. 





































































The Stock Argument Against Woman Suffrage 


THE opponents of woman suffrage in the United Kingdom have 
naturally been startled by the fact that a bill conferring the Par- 
liamentary franchise upon all such women as are householders had 
accorded to it a second reading by a majority of 179 in a fairly 
Since 1867, when Joun Stuart MILL 
first brought up the question on an amendment to the second 
reform bill, a second reading of a bill or resolution more or less 
to the effect of the bill now pending has been agreed upon four 
times, the last occasion having been in 1904, when the majority 
for it was 114. It is the signally increased size of the majority 
recorded the other day which justly is accepted as an augury 
of early victory. Indeed, as a matter of fact, we are informed on 
good authority that out of the 670 members of the House more 
than 400 have pledged themselves in favor of woman suffrage. It is 
true that the present bill was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole, which is, of course, equivalent to stifling it for the present 
session, unless the government should give it special facilities, 
which is a most unlikely event. Nevertheless, woman suffragists 
in England, in view of the steadily increasing majority, have a 
right to feel confident that they will triumph in the near future. 

Meanwhile, as might have been expected, the opponents of woman 
suffrage are making a stand in the last ditch. The London Times 
feels constrained—in view of the fact that there are a million and 
a half more women than men in the United Kingdom, and that 
nearly all of the former read newspapers—to evince some conde- 
scension and complacency in its discussion of the question. It 
admits that few people would now be prepared to deny that certain 
exceptional women are better qualified than their gardeners or 
their coachmen, or many of the less educated men in England, to 
register a vote soberly and wisely. Of the humor latent in that 
statement the Times is entirely unconscious. While still in an 
indulgent mood, it proceeds to say that it is prepared, it says, even 
to go farther, and to acknowledge that, logically, it is difficult 
to meet some of the arguments for giving women votes. With a 
gracious candor it concedes that within the last century women 
have shown a capacity for education undreamt of before; have 
made names for themselves in science and in literature; and 
have amply proved their capacity for work as organizers and wise 
councillors in municipal affairs. We regret to say that immedi- 
ately afterwards the Times falls down. For it asserts that such 
an admission by no means helps to prove that women as women 
are qualified to share the responsibility for governing the United 
Kingdom and the British Empire. Of course a mere ipse dixit to 
this effect proves nothing, and the 7'imes tries to make it good by 
another assumption equally unfounded, that when people talk 
about women’s successful exercise of the franchise in some States 
of the American Union, in Finland, and in Australasia, they 
forget that in all these cases the problems of government approxi- 
mate more nearly to municipal questions than to those with which 
the British Parliament has to deal. Is it possible that the writer 
of the Times editorial imagines that there is anything municipal 
in the problems that have to be solved by the national Parliament 
of autonomous Finland, to which, by the way, women not only 
return members, but are themselves eligible; or in the Parliament 
of the Australian commonwealth, where, as it is well known, 
women possess the suffrage. Conscious, apparently, of the weak- 
ness of the position thus taken up, and, possibly, inclined to 
regret some of its admissions, the Times finally falls back on the 
assertion that the fact brutally resolves itself to this: Human 
society depends in the last resort on force. Happily force is 
not constantly employed, but until the world becomes very dif- 
ferent from what it is, it must always be latent. What the ma- 
jority in any age thin: to be right and just must be impressed on 
the minority who do not agree with them by the belief that in the 
end the former would fight to maintain their ideals. A society 
largely governed by women, as the United Kingdom would be, 
if it had adult and universal suffrage, could not have, the Times 
says, this sanction for its internal laws, or for the external 
policies of peace and war which it might adopt. If women, by 
virtue of their numerical majority, gave laws to Great Britain, 
they would have to persuade men to enforce them, and men would 
not do this unless they also approved of it. 

This argument from physical force is old and stale. It never 
had but one advocate of weight—HeErBert SPENCER—and there is 
reason to believe that, toward the end of his life, he was disposed 
to retreat from the position which he had originally taken, but 
which, ultimately, he must have perceived to be untenable. As 
a matter of fact, there is absolutely nothing in the argument. 
That has often been demonstrated from the day of JoHn STUART 
MiLt downward, but perhaps the emptiness and futility of it have 
never been shown more clearly and concisely than they are in a 
letter published by the Times itself from IsRAEL ZANGWILL, the 
well-known novelist. The objection to woman suffrage, the objec- 
tion, namely, that women do not bear arms, is obviously quashed 
by the retort that, though women may not bear arms, they bear 
soldiers, and also by the fact that, so far as the United Kingdom is 


full House of Commons. 
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concerned, soldiers and sailors who bear arms form just the on 
class of men who have no votes. It ought also to be kept in vie 

that actual fighting is only an index, and often a most imperfe: 
index, of a nation’s strength; and, moreover, that battles are wo 
in nurseries, factories, and playing-fields, as well as on battl 
fields, to say nothing of woman’s contribution as a taxpayer t 
“the sinews of war.” It seems seldom to have been noted sin 

it was pointed out by Joun Stuart Mivu that this, the so-calk 

fundamental argument against woman suffrage, would, if logic 
ally applied, disfranchise not only all women, but all men abo 
military age. In other words, men over forty-five, who, as th 
wisdom of all ages has conceded, are the best fitted to act as 

nation’s councillors, would be relegated to silence. Their mout! 

would be stopped because their biceps might be less developed. 
The corollary needs only to be stated to be recognized as decisiv: 
Then again how unfounded, how utterly without historica! 
precedent, is the assumption that men would show fight if wome: 
outvoted them. Men do not show fight against each other be- 
cause they are outvoted at the ballot box or in the national legis 
lature. The truth is that all the great religious, political, anid 
social advances of mankind have been brought about by minoritie- 
When ConsTANTINE the Great issued his edict of toleration, th 
Christians, numerically, constituted but a minority of the popula 
tion of the Roman Empire. The Jacobins dominated the firs! 
French revolution, but there never was an hour during the epoci 
when they could rally a majority. If women in England, at : 
given election, happened to return a majority of the members of 
the House of Commons, they would undoubtedly control the go\ 
ernment if they were united, but there is not the slightest ground 
for imagining that. in such an event, the male voters would refuse 
to obey the administrative power. The irresistible machinery of 
official coercion would be arrayed against them. To suggest, more 
over, that political parties would ever, under normal circum 
stances, be formed on sex lines is preposterous. Such a_ sex 
division is impossible, as GILBERT pointed out long ago in the lines: 


We see that Nature doth contrive 
That every little boy or gal, 
Who’s born into the world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or a little Conservative. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Tue Alexander Hamilton National Memorial Association has 
been formed in Washington to raise funds to set up an adequate 
figure of HAMILTON in bronze or marble somewhere in Washing- 
ton. Strange to say, there is no outdoor memorial of him there. 
The purpose is worthy, and we wish it suecess. HAMILTON is one 
of the post-Revolutionary figures now on exhibition in Dr. 
MITCHELL’S novel now running in the Century Magazine. He also 
figures in OWEN WISTER’S recent Seven Ages of Washington. The 
erudite FRANK SANBORN takes exception (in the Springfield Repub- 
lican) to Mr. WISTER’s suggestions as to the prodigious influence 
that HAMILTON exerted over WASHINGTON. ‘‘ WASHINGTON,” says 
Mr. Sanporn, “had a good influence over HAMILTON, and when 
that was withdrawn by death HAmiILton’s prudence deserted him: 
he broke up his own party and went to his death in a duel which 
a really great man would have avoided. HAMILTON was a good 
instance of talents without character; while WASHINGTON’s charac- 
ter was so heroic that his really great talents suffered by com- 
parison.” That will not do to put on HAMILTON’s monument, but 
it is a shrewd and interesting opinion. 


In commenting upon certain alleged diplomatic expressions of 
Viscount Aoki while he was Japanese ambassador to the United 
States, the San Francisco Chronicle announces the existence of a 
“ persistent ” rumor to the effect that his recall was “the result 
of representations or intimations from Washington that his atti- 
tude toward this country-. . . too closely resembled the Japanese 
attitude toward China.” Now, whether this rumor has persisted 
exclusively within the mind of the Chronicle, or in Japan as well, 
we do not know. But certainly, we can think of no other places 
where it could have done so without our having heard of it before. 
As for Japan’s attitude toward China, as interpreted by the 
Chronicle, it appears to be nothing more nor less than assertive- 
ness in interfering with China’s domestic legislation. Moreover, in 
the opinion of the Chronicle, it is “not at all unlikely” that Vis- 
count AOKI assumed such an attitude toward the United States 
in the matter of exclusion legislation. Nevertheless, he was not 
so presumptuous; whence it follows, and is a fact, that for such 
presumption our government did not request his recall in any way 
whatever. 

The career of the late Senator WmurAM PIncKNEY Wuyte. of 
Maryland, recalls IpseN’s dictum in “ An Enemy of the People.” 
that the greatest man is he who can stand alone. When WHYTE 
eWas appointed by Governor Swann to fill the seat in the United 
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States Senate left vacant by the resignation of REVeRDy JOHNSON, 
he was forty years old and comparatively unknown. In _ the 
stiuggle between Congress and President JomNson, WiyTe made 
In iliant speeches upholding the rights of the President. When 
Senator CONNERS of California moved to‘ dispense with the further 
yeading of the message,” which the President had just then sent 
to Congress, WHYTE arose to protest against what he deemed a 
slizit upon the office of the Chief Executive. Against Wyte 
there were opposed such men as SUMNER, EpMUNDS, Morton, 
Caukron, WApdE, and Conkiinc. The Senate was like a boiling 
cauldron, and the Democrats in those early reconstruction days 
were few. But Wyte, persistent, spoke on, and won over to his 
side Witson of Massachusetts, and then HeNnpricks of Indiana. 
lie secured a postponement of at least a day before a vote was 
tuken, and the next day the Senate agreed with Whyte that the 
message be read. In later years, when Democratic enthusiasm 
rau high for Bryan, Senator WityTE, with c'ear vision and sound 
judgment, stood boldly out against what he called “ the heresies of 
professors of Democracy.” He was indeed a tower of strength. 
That is why the Governorship of Maryland, upen which he entered 
in IS71, was not, as he then supposed, the climax of his political 
career, Precious even in the sight of the people is a man who 
knows when he is right. Governor Wityte was still to be United 
States Senator, Mayor of Baltimore, Attorney General of Maryland, 
and again Senator. 


There is a difference between a big man and a great man. One 
would hardly call the late Duke of Devonshire great, but he was 
hie; very big—a Grover CLEVELAND kind of man, built on British 
lines of British materials, and of a magnificent respectability. A 
man of sentiment and of conscience; very rich, rather lazy, un- 
ambitious, of a sluggish temperament, and yet a man of great force 
and immense influence, and in his life governed by the sense of 
duty. It rests the mind, in the midst of earthly agitations, to think 
about that big, tranquil, dutiful duke, with his enormous belong- 
ings and his simple heart. He never bothered himself to provide 
an heir of his own body for the estates that came to him. When 
he was young he fell in love with a lady who married the Duke cf 
Manchester, and continued to be his wife until he died forty years 
later. “ But though she was married to the other man [we are 
quoting a newspaper], her devotion to HARTINGYTON [as he was 
then] and his devotion to her were famous. She counselled him in 
all the important affairs of his life, spurred him cn, and was his 
nearest friend. Nobody thought of inviting one to a house party 
without the other.” And in due time, after forty years of unavoid- 
able delay, they got married. There is a pretty story of patience 
und affection. Another story that is in the newspapers about the 
hig duke is that he was invariably late——late at the House, late 
at cabinet meetings, late at the railroad station, late at all times 
and places. ‘“ The punctual Mr. CiAMBERLAIN referred to DEvoN- 
SHIRE as ‘the late leader of the Liberal party.’ His tastes were 
simple. The barest rooms in his mansions were the Duke’s own. 
He was a good hand at whist, fond of racing and the traditional 
English sports. His tastes were popularly supposed to lie be- 
tween the Blue Book and the Racing Calendar.” He was a con- 
tinuous though reluctant power in English politics, a safe man 
who wanted nothing for himself and whom everybody «rusted. 
Two or three times the Premiership was offered to him, but he 
would not have it; but he was a member of the House of Commons 
from 1857 till he went to the House of Lords in 1891, and a high 
officer of state in many cabinets. 


Correspondence 


TOO TRAGIC A SUBJECT 
HicusripGeE. N. J., March 22 1908. 
Tv the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Sirk—What abcut Bourke Cockran? 
[ am, sir, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


PUSH IT. ALONG! 
New York, March 23, 1908. 
1 the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

“Ik —How much longer is the American people to be compelled 
to use Godless postage stamps? If “In God We Trust” is to be 
pe: back on the gold coins, put it on the stamps, too—unless, in- 
(od, for variety’s sake it would .be fitter to put on the stamps, 

‘iod Bless Our Home.” 

{ also favor making, “I want to be an angel” the sixteenth 
weendment of the Constitution. Those of us who don’t want to 
oucht to, and a sentiment so expressive of the prevalent feeling 
©’ the time should unquestionably he reeognized in our own 
ndamental law. 

Yon't you think so? 

I am, sir, PIETAS, 


HARPER’S 
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* GARRALLOPS ” 
Arrocuar, S.1., March 25, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr—lIn your issue of March 21, 1908, on page 7, you com- 
ment on Colonel Watterson, and the following appears: “ But the 
evergreen Colonel garrallops up and down,” ete. I looked in 
Century, Standard, and Webster's dictionaries without finding 
such a word as “garrallops.” Is this a typographical error? 
If not, please give me your authority for the word. 

I am, sir, 
HELEN C. WALLACE. 


The word “ garrallops” was composed in this oflice out of ma- 
terials gleaned from * garrulous” and “ gallop.” Its purpose is 
to convey in one package the ideas of voeality and easy motion. 
It has not been patented, and anybody is free to use it.—Epivor. 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING—AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCTATION 
HarrispurG, Pa, March 19, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of March 7 there is printed an editorial en- 
titled * Tbe Bane of Travel,” which refers to the billboard nuisance. 
It is so phrased as to be a most eflicient argument against the poster 
assault from the standpoint of the better education of our people 
through their environment, and [ am extremely glad to see such an 
editorial in an influential periodical. 

In the body of the editorial occurs the following sentence: “ Are 
there not enough people in our own land offended by hideousness to 
form a society for protesting against making the country through 
which our trains run an offence to taste?” 

It is my purpose to call your attention to the fact that the Amer- 
ican Civie Association, which led in the measurably successful at- 
tempt to take Niagara Falls from private control and save at least 
a part of its glory for all the public, is committed to the fight 
against the abuses of outdoor advertising, and is carrying on an 
active propaganda all over the country in pursuance of that fight. 

Addresses have been made in scores of cities, illustrated by 
examples of the hideousness which surrounds the American children, 
whom we hope will have a better appreciation of art while we force 
them to live in sordid ugiiness. Legislation has been instituted in 
many communities and in several States, and direct attempts have 
been made to appreach the evil by means of showing its poor 
business economy; for it is believed that this shrieking outdcor 
advertising is poor advertising. 

You will be interested in an extract from a letter just received 
from one of the chief offenders, as follows: 


“As to the question of civic beauty, we must agree that our 
scenery, either rural or urban, is not improved by the presence of 
the many colored billbeards, but so long as they are permitted and 
are available at a reasonable price, the progressive advertiser of 
to-day is going to use them.’ 

This is a significant statement of the purely utilitarian view 
taken by a concern which depends upon the goed will of the whole 
country for the purchase of its wares. 

We are efficiently aided in our crusade by the objurgations of 
the billboard men. These gentlemen insist that we are “ cranks,” 
and that all periodicals supporting us are actuated by selfish 
interest. Note the following extract from the Billposter and Dis- 
tributor, the main organ of the billposting craft: 

“The reformer-at-large is mostly an idealist, who would, like 
Ruskin, abolish the railroad to preserve natural scenery.” 

These gentlemen continuously insist that America is a purely 
commercial nation, and that any one who is not pure fool advo- 
cates commercialism above all things else. They are insolent in 
their suggestions; as, for instance, when Mr. Charlies O. Maas, an 
attorney for a noted billposter of New York, personally attacked 
me on the occasion of a billboard address before the Sphinx Club 
at New York, by saying: 

“Tf Mr. McFarland prefers Goat Island to New York as a place 
of residence, let him go there by all means. Outdvor advertising 
is the blood of the commerce of this nation, and you can’t stop its 
flow to save your life... . We are not here to put Titians and 
Michael Angeles on every street corner. The billboards are here, 
and they are going to remain as long as American commerce rests 
on the solid foundations on which it stands to-day.” 

I venture to suggest, in bringing to your attention the fact of 
the American Civie Association’s work upon this subject, further 
active interest on your part in calling the attention of your 
readers constantly to these desecrations of scenery as well as of 
the works of man. In Berlin there is advertising near the im- 
perial palace on Unter den Linden, but it is confined to a simple, 
small, completely controlled kiosk. Near the Capitol in Washing- 
ton, on the contrary, are hideous, widespread billboards, and the 
Garfield statue is practically submerged in advertising. 

If you could find it practicable to ask your readers to express 
their opinion as to whether or not they are attracted to purchase 
articles by means of this sort of offensive advertising, good would 
be done. This association: distributed a large quantity of in- 
quiring post cards at Niagara Falls last summer, the returns from 
which show that eighty-four per cent. of those whe noticed the 
ugly advertising on the Canadian side were disagreeably im- 
pressed as to purchasing the articles there exploited. 

I am, sir, 5 
J. Horace McFArLann. 








Unlocking $47,000,00 


By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 


BER JHE ‘ panic” is over! 
1 oh On October 22, 1907, that period of financial 


stringency and business depression to which 
the term “ panic” was popularly devoted was 
ushered in by the closing of the doors of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company. On March 26, 
1908, the reopening of that institution marked 
the close of the crisis. During the first half 
hour after resumption of business more than 
$1,000,000 had been received fer deposit at the main banking house, 
and twice that sum was received during the day. 

That the Knickerbocker Trust Compary was enabled to reopen 
at all is due almost entirely to the gratuitous services of one man, 
Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee, the legal representative of the depositors. 
The story of his battle, of nearly five months of war against the 
declared hostility of opposing forces, against the suspicion of 
his clients and the indifference of the uninterested, reads like the 
romance of some paladin. And now it is ended, and the Knicker- 
Locker Trust Company has opened its doors again. 

“I’m so tired,” said Mr. Satterlee upon the evening before re- 
sumption. “I’m almost too tired to think. For months I have 
been working night and day, seeing from forty to fifty depositors 
daily, listening to every kind of hard-luck story, leaving this 
office at two or three in the morning, and receiving visitors at nine 
the next day, even on Sundays. I’ve dropped all other business 
to see this thing through. Still, I should be more tired, I think, 
if it had failed. I think I should have hidden myself in some 
sanitarium, or gone to Muldoon’s. Now--” 

“ You'll take a long holiday?” 

“No, they've put me in as one of the board of directors,” he 
answered, whimsically. 

Here is the story of Mr. Satterlee’s work: 

When the Knickerbocker Trust Company closed its doors, just 
before noon on October 22, 1907, the statement of the Superin- 
tendent of Banks that he had taken the institution in charge 
marked the greatest failure that has ever occurred in the United 
States; one equalled elsewhere, perhaps, only by the failure of 
the Barings in London in 1890. 

The dividends of the Knicker- 





Attorney General of the State at once began suit to decla: 
the company insolvent and to wind up its affairs. He applic 
for temporary receivers, and the judge immediately appointe:| 
Ernst Thalmann, George L. Rives, and Henry C. Ide as temporar 
receivers to take charge of the institution. 

Almost simultaneously the directors of the company ap 
pointed a committee to protect the stockholders and __ looi, 
after the interests of themselves, as depositors, and of tli 
others who would join with them. ‘heir plan for enabling th 
company to resume was based upon the purchase by the depositors 
of six per cent. gold debentures based on the general credit of the 
company to the extent of fifty per cent. of their deposits, the 1 
maining fifty per cent. to be withdrawn only by instalments. This 
enforced investment not appealing to the depositors, other com 
mittees were formed and plans put forward by them, based on a 
largely increased issue of the company’s capital stock, which the 
depositors were to be asked to take in payment for a large propo. 
tion of their claims. None of these plans met with favor, because 
of certain legal objections which were raised, and because de- 
positors did not want to take stock in a trust company whicl 
carried with it a legal liability. 

In the first week of November several of the largest depositors 
asked Mr. Satterlee to organize a committee and formulate plans 
for the depositors’ benefit. Having in mind a similar situation 
with regard to a smaller institution several years ago, in whicli 
he had succeeded in getting each depositor to guarantee the claims 
to the extent of fifteen per cent. of his own deposit, Mr. Satterlee 
thought that even here, in the case of a failure of such magnitude, 
something of the kind might be done, provided that the depositors 
could be convinced that there would be no preference as between 
one man and another, and that all would be treated upon exactly 
the same basis. This seemed to be the only course available, be 
cause every possible source of money.supply had already been 
taxed to the utmost to keep the doors of other institutions open, 
and to retain many business firms in solvency. There were only two 
sources from which it was possible to obtain the money necessary 
to make up the loss of the eight-million-dollar drain caused by the 
run and to provide sufficient 
working capital. One source 
was..the stockholders of the 





bocker Trust Company, which, 
before the business depression ron 

had begun, had aggregated - . 
more than sixty million dol- 
lars, its ornate marble office at 
the juncture of Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street, and 
its widespread banking connec- 
tions in other States, had 
given it the widest celebrity. 
The fact that it cleared its 
checks through the New York 
Clearing-house and carried the 
largest cash reserve of any 
trust company in the country 
had won for it public confi- 
dence, and it had more than 
18,000 depositors. The resigna- 
tion of Charles T. Barney, on 
October 21, found the public 
quite unprepared, and_ there 
was hardly time to realize 
what had happened before the 
run began. During the hours 
that elapsed before the Super- 
intendent of Banks took charge 
of the institution more than 
$8,000,000 had been paid out at 
the main office and the three 
branches in Wall Street, Har- 
lem, and the Bronx. The last 
statement which had been filed 
at Albany had- showed a sur- 
plus of nearly $5,000,000. 

The closing of the Knicker- 
bocker’s doors marked the open- 
ing of the panic. Several 
small banks and trust com- 
panies failed in rapid succes- 
sion, and other trust com- 
panies were compelled to seek 
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outside aid. Two had to be a 
carried through the panic by a Saad 


aint company, and the other the de- 
ae positors themselves. 

The impelling motive of the 
stockholders was naturally to 
protect their investments as 
far as possible, to the extent 
of their means, and it was only 
by convincing depositors of the 
fairness of the plan that they 
were induced to make resump- 
tion possible by forbearing to 
enforce their claims to the 
necessary amount. 

The plan for the resumption 
of business, which was after- 
ward endorsed and adopted by 
all the other substantial inter- 
ests involved, and has_ since 
been approved by the court 
and the Superintendent of 
Banks, was based on the theory 
that the stockholders should 
turn the company over to the 
depositors until their demands 
were satisfied, contributing the 
sum of $2.400,000 in cash 
towards the requirements for 
. resumption: and also that the 
depositors should guarantee the 
solvency of the institution by 
releasing their claims on assets 
to the extent of thirty per cent. 
of their deposits, on which they 
receive “surplus certificates.” 
payable semiannually out of 
the company’s net earnings: 
also agreeing to withdraw the 
remaining seventy per cent. in 
instalments extending over « 
period of thirty months. The 

magnitude of the task at- 
P< Serene errs tempted may be inferred from 








syndicate of the largest finan- 

cial interests in the country. 
On the application of the 

Superintendent of Banks, the 
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WHO OPENED THE CLOSED DOORS OF A GREAT BANKING 


the fact that there was nearly 
$47,000,000 worth of deposits 
tied up, represented by an army 


INSTITUTION of depositors, residing for the 
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most part in New York or near it, but also all over the world. 
\lImost all had been stunned by the failure and distressed by the 
financial calamity which had befallen them, and they were 
naturally chary of surrendering their rights to any extent. More- 
over, the facts which had been revealed concerning people who had 
occupied important financial positions in institutions that had 
hitherto been thought safe and sound made them suspicious and 
reluctant. The tragic death of Mr. Barney, on November 14, had 
seemed almost to destroy the last hope of resumption. Neverthe- 
less, the committee persevered in its investigations of the assets 
of the company and of its liabilities, and in appealing to the de- 
positors again and again to have some faith in some one, and to 
testify to their reliance in the fairness and practicability of the 
plan by assigning their accounts. In order to insure success, three 
of the largest and best known trust companies of New York were 
asked to act jointly as the depository of the depositors’ assign- 
ments. The committee was made up of men never previously con- 
nected with the trust company as stockholders or borrowers. Every 
member of the committee, as well as its counsel, undertook the 
work with the announced intention of doing so voluntarily and 
without compensation. 

It was slow work to make the depositors realize that the com- 
mittee was in earnest in this. The press was also slow in coming 
to understand it; but when it really understood, it probably con- 
tributed more than any one element to the ultimate reopening. 
Night and day, with little regard to Sundays or holidays, the 
work went on. Circulars were prepared and sent to depositors 
wherever their addresses could be found. Personal letters were 
addressed by members of the committee and their friends to those 
who hesitated. A canvass of depositors was inaugurated, and 
at one time 169 people were actively at work visiting depositors, 
explaining the plan, and securing assignments. 

A committee was formed of distinguished members of the Bar, 
who advised their fellow lawyers to assist in this work of re- 
storing the public confidence. The presidents of half a dozen of 
the largest banks published a letter over their signatures indor- 
sing the plan. Ministers and priests who came in daily contact 
with the hardships caused by the failure lent their active en- 
couragement and aid. 

Another important part of the committee’s labor consisted in 
inducing borrowers from the trust company to make payments on 
account of their loans, or to extinguish them entirely, thereby ac- 
cumulating the necessary cash in the hands of the receivers to 
meet the requirements for reopening. 

All this time, of course, there was active opposition from those 
interests that saw a gain in liquidation and no profit to themselves 
in the resumption. There was plenty of suggestion from those 
who did not help, and much criticism from those who thought 
the plan might have been undertaken in some other and _ better 
way. The beginning of every week found a new set of problems 
to be overcome; but the work went steadily on, until the point 
was reached at last, on March 7, when the Superintendent of 
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Banks, having made an independent examination of the plan and 
manner in which it was being supported, announced that in his 
opinion business could be resumed on Thursday, March 26, at noon; 
and Mr. Justice Lester W. Clark thereupon entered an order to 
that effect. The satisfactory result of the efforts of the re 
organizers was that the $2,750,000 of deposits represented by the 
committee itself had been rolled up to $37,000,000, or more than 
eighty-five per cent. of the net deposits, after deducting the claims 
of the savings banks and moneys deposited by the court, which, 
under the law, are preferred claims. 

This gigantic task was accomplished by the business aid rendered 
by the stockholders, and by the depositors themselves. Liquidation 
would have involved comparatively small and certainly infrequent 
dividends, wherein the assets, sold as at a sheriff’s sale, would 
melt away like ice beneath an August sun. It would have en- 
tailed long-drawn-out hardship upon the depositors, the encourage- 
ment of a cloud of litigation, and the abandonment of many 
enterprises dependent upon the solvency of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company. Instead of this, there has been secured the 
gradual payment of every depositor in full, and the immediate 
freeing for circulation of many millions of dollars. 

Mr. Satterlee’s personal exertions in this matter have been 
enormous. ‘ Even on March 6, twenty-four hours before the court 
was to render its decision, we were not in a position to reopen,” he 
said. “On that day telegrams of fifty words apiece and more 
were sent out to over a hundred depositors. Responses poured in 
by telegram, by mail, and by the next morning we were at last 
able to secure the court’s permission to commence business again.” 

“Men would come down here with stories of distress,” continued 
Mr. Satterlee. ‘ One would tell me how his daughter had tubereu- 
losis and he had to get the money to take her to California as a 
last chance for her recovery. Another had a sick wife who had 
to undergo an operation. Another had to sell his store at a 
nominal sum and go to work as a clerk again. ‘I hate to say it,’ 
they would say to me, ‘but isn’t there some back door to this 
arrangement? You’re not doing it for nothing, are you?’ And 
in every case I was able to look the depositor straight in the face 
and tell him that there was no back door, that we were all stand- 
ing in it together, and that nobody had any preference of any kind. 

“The upshot of it all is that the trust company is solvent, and 
that the depositors have certificates of deposit, good to sell or 
borrow on. But the point which especially impresses me is this. 
In spite of all the attacks upon capital during the past few years, 
the public’s faith has not been undermined. We've had the age 
of the man with the stone axe and the man with the hoe. What 
are we coming to now? The man with the megaphone? What are 
they preparing for? A Commune? It’s Roosevelt against Bryan, 
each vying with the other in denunciation of capital; and yet, in 
spite of this, the public have been asked to do a thing unheard of: 
to renounce their rights to everything that they possessed, to 
permit us to give away, sell, or otherwise dispose of their money 
as we thought best, and they’ve done it!” 
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Resuming Business at the Fifth Avenue Office of the Knickerbocker Trust Company. On the opening Day 
the Deposits amounted to $2,000,000, exceeding by Half a Million the Amount of the Withdrawals 












































Searching the Body of Hildebrandt, who was killed by the Bomb Dressing the Wounds of Silverstein, the Anarchist Bomb-thrower 
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Mounted Police clearing the Streets east of Union Square The Crowds charged by Mounted and Foot Police on Fourth Avenue 


THE BOMB TRAGEDY IN UNION SQUARE 


SCENES CONNECTED WITH THE EXPLOSION WHICH, AS AN INCIDENT OF A DEMONSTRATION OF SOCIALISTS WHO HAD BEEN 
FORBIDDEN TO HOLD AN OUTDOOR MEETING, RESULTED IN THE DEATH OF ONE MAN AND TIIE SERIOUS INJURY OF ANOTHER 
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England's Next Prime Minister 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 
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tude. I do not think the English people 
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bi) : a Lonpvon, March 21, 1908. past fifteen years; not only has he to introduce the Budget, and 
TNO EST. HE Prime Minister gets no better. He has frame his momentous proposals for Old-Age Pensions; not only 
a G NG COSY) only been able to make two or three brief will his place during the next few months be in the thickest of 
4 G. YEN and fitful appearances in the House this the fight, giving and receiving the hardest of blows; but he has 
a NZI ml session. He is at present, I fear, suffer- also to stand the judgment of the country, of Parliament, and 
a WAY ing severely from the after-effects of in- of his followers as a prospective Prime Minister. Men listen to 
a fluenza, and there is unhappily but little him and watch him.less for what he is than for what he so soon 
- likelihood that he will be able to return must be. It is not the Chancellor of the Exchequer that engages 
a to active duty. The nation watches the their attention, but the Prime Minister in embryo. They know 
4 daily bulletins with an anxious solici- already what Mr. Asquith is capable of in the rough and tumble 


of Parliamentary warfare, how strong and effective a gladiator 


- quite realized how much they had grown of debate he is and always has been, how incomparably lucid are 
3 to like “C-B” until he fell ill, I am his presentations of even the most complex measures. But whether 
: not sure that even the Liberals were fully aware of their depend- he has also the gifts of personality and of temperament that are 
=] of ence upon his leadership until it was temporarily withdrawn, from not less essential to successful leadership, whether he is skilled 
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them. Men talk of the success of this minister and of that, of Mr. 
Morley’s admirably balanced handling of India, of the confidence 
everywhere reposed in Sir Edward Grey, of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
infusion of a new and beneficent life into the Board of Trade, of 
the patience, originality, and breadth of view that Mr. Haldane 
has brought to bear upon the problems of military organization. 
But the greatest success of the present government has been 
“C-B” himself. 1 am only interpreting what I feel sure to be 
the non-partisan sense of the country when I say that “ C-B’s” 
development has been the pleasantest surprise his ministry has 
afforded. His hold over the nation, over the House, and over his 
party, is something that two years ago would have been thought 
incredible. When he became Premier there were few who thought 
him equal to the responsibilities of the post. Few thought he 
could sustain the double burden of the Premiership and the lead- 
ership of the House of Commons. On all hands it was quietly 
assumed that at the first convenient opportunity “ C-B” would 
repair to the seclusion of the House of Lords, taking the Premier- 
ship with him, but leaving the leadership of the Lower House in 
younger, firmer, and more dexterous hands. And it gives the 
measure of “ C-B’s” triumph that to-day, even if such a develop- 
ment were politically possible, not a single one of his followers 
would welcome it. 

What is the explanation? Nobody exaggerates either ‘“ C-B’s” 
qualities or his attainments. Nobody ranks him as a great states- 
man, or a great intellect, or a commanding leader. What people 
feel is that he fills a very difficult position with a success that 
many abler men, men of far more definite opinions and of far 
greater force of character, have failed to achieve. His triumph 
has been pre-eminently the triumph of personality. .“C-B,”’ like 
Mr. McKinley, has the priceless gift of smoothing things out and 
reconciling the most opposing views and dispositions. Himself 
a monument of humorous common sense and cheery sincerity, he 
radiates an atmesphere that makes for agreement and co-operation. 
There is nothing elusive or baffling about him. The suspicion of 
disingenuousness which stained the latter years of Mr. Balfour’s 
government is the last that would attach to “C-B.” His whole 
casc is got up in good, plain black and white. A pork butcher 
could understand him. He is a master of all the persuasive arts. 
He oils the machinery of party government with a loving and 
imperturbable patience. No one can quarrel with him, because he 
simply declines to quarrel with any one. His massive urbanity 
is an emollient that coaxes the most recalcitrant faction into 
obedience. . He rules without friction and leads, if the “ bull” 
may be forgiven, by a series of gentle pushes. For the past two 
years he has been a centre of accommodation and harmonizing 
influences round which a heterogeneous party has revolved not 
only with gratitude but with affection. 

But the British Empire cannot be governed from a bed of sick- 
ness, and the day is approaching when “C-B” will either have 
to translate himself to the Lords—a step from which, in view of 
his political campaign against the Upper Chamber, he naturally 
shrinks—or else resign the Premiership. There is no question as 
to who will sueceed him. Mr. Asquith, at present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is the man on whom the mantle will inevitably 


in the vital arts of managing men and can inspire that warmth of 
feeling that is worth infinitely more to a party chief than mere 
admiration of his talents, whether he possesses or can acquire any 
of “C-Bs” mellowness and his remarkable knack of bringing 
men into line—these precisely are the points on which more light 
is being anxiously sought. 

It is not, I am bound to say, being sought without a certain 
misgiving. Few members of the Liberal party relish the prospect 
of the change from “C-B” to Mr. Asquith. The Labor men may 
almost, indeed, be said to resent it. ‘There is a free recognition 
of his qualities as a first-class fighting man, who is always su- 
premely sure of himself, who is never far below the top of his 
form, who can bring all his guns into action at a moment’s notice, 
who will stand up to any one, and whom very few can stand 
against. Nor, of course, does any one question the validity of his 
success or the high and genuine character of his abilities. He has 
made his way, every one agrees,-altogether on his own merits, by 
his own exertions, and without any adventitious aid whatever. 
His eareer at Oxford was surpassingly brilliant. He quickly fol- 
lowed it up by an even more brilliant success at the Bar. Brought 
into Parliament under Mr. Gladstone’s auspices, he at once made 
his mark as a debater, as almost, indeed, the only debater on the 
Liberal side who could hold his own against Mr. Chamberlain. In 
the last Gladstonian ministry he held the post of Home Secretary, 
threw himself with ardor into the duties of his office, and raised 
it by his firmness, sympathy, and zeal into one of the most active 
and beneficent of all the government departments. He did for it, 
in fact, very much what Mr. Chamberlain did for the Colonial 
Office, and what Mr. Lloyd George is doing now for the Board of 
Trade. During the Boer war Mr. Asquith ranged himself under 
the Rosebery banner and gave the Unionist government an invalu- 
able support. When the fiscal controversy broke out he plunged 
into it, followed Mr. Chamberlain from town to town, met him 
speech for speech, and worked perhaps harder and more effectively 
than any other Liberal to win the great electioneering victory of 
1906. 

The misgivings, therefore, at which 1 have hinted do not relate 
to Mr. Asquith’s capacity as an administrator or a debater, or 
to his services in the Liberal cause. They have reference solely 
to the personality of the man. He is not popular with the rank 
and file. I have known him to succeed by a speech of pitiless, 
piled-up lucidity in lashing his party into an enthusiasm such 
as even Mr. Gladstone could not always evoke. But the enthu- 
siasm was wholly intellectual; the cheers were for the achieve- 
ment, not for the man. Lord Rosebery, it is true, has said that 
Mr. Asquith possesses qualities of heart even more remarkable 
than his qualities of head. But the average man in and out of 
the House of Commons remains unconvinced. Mr. Asquith’s is 
not, I should say, an expansive nature. or if it is, his colleagues 
in Parliament are too rarely allowed to catch it in its more glow- 
ing and genial moments. His political manner is not ingratiating. 
It is even at times a little stilted. There is about him a warning 
air that fools will not be suffered gladly. Men accuse him of an 
Oxford superiority. They suspect that his inclination is to treat 
stupidity as a sort of crime. His alert and energetic bearing is 


: fall. Already he is the Prime Minister’s alter ego. Already he f 3 rt 1 
é speaks, as it were, from the threshold of No. 10 Downing Street. the expression, so they say, of a disposition that is fundamentally 
e Within his own party he has no rival. Mr. Morley is a statesman, self-centred and not without its spice of intellectual arrogance. — I 
but not a politician. He would be Prime Minister in Utopia, but do not know whether this is really so, but I think it probably is. 
not in England. Sir Edward Gray, whom very few men know, but There is undoubtedly a lack of warmth and tone and color about 
all men trust, has restricted himself to a single sphere of politics, Mr. Asquith. His speeches, for instance, though possessed of many 
the importance of which is far in advance of the interest people fine qualities, though always pungent, vigorous, and concise, and 
take in it. Mr. Lloyd George’s turn has not yet come. Mr. Hal- as good as any public speaking can be that is not oratory, always 
é dane, who possesses perhaps the profoundest intellect now devoted impress me as being a little bloodless, a little too uniformly and 
§ to the service of the state, is regarded by the nation rather as rigidly excellent. The vibrant voice, so confident and full, the 
: a mind than as a man. There is no one else. Everything points abrupt, dramatic gesture, the ordered, resonant periods just fail 
re. He alone to convince one that the speaker fully feels the passion he is de- 


to Mr. Asquith as the inevitable Premier of the future. 
unites the range, the abilities, and the kind of hold upon the 
—_ that are the essential qualifications for the highest office 
oi all, 

The present session is, therefore, a crucial one for him. Not 
enly is he in charge of the Licensing Bill, which is provoking 
What promises to be the most resounding political conflict of the 


claiming. He always seems to know just what he is going to 
say; he will not for a moment be carried out of himself; he allows 
no room for “the magic hand of chance.” I have a suspicion that 
Mr. Asquith is simply incapable of an indiscretion. The party of 
all the enthusiasms is destined to be led by the man with 
none. 
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Oklahoma's Claims 
to Distinction 

















Holding down a Claim in Roger Mills, County 


























Keeping down the Death-rate 























HEN Oklahoma 
formally entered the 
sisterhood of States 


upon the sixteenth day of No- 
vember, 1907, the effete East 
little dreamed what strange 
and wondrous signs would 
come from the far, wild West. 
rhe illustrations show some 
of these marvels, and similar 
scenes are said to be wit- 
nessed everywhere throughout 
this youngest sister of the 
Union, Children “ grow” 
there, like Topsy, and bison 
are broken in to the plough. 
Nature has reversed herself in 


Oklahoma. The rattlesnake 
lies down with the prairie 
dog. The pig, no longer 


wallowing in his sty, has dis- 
placed the puppy and baby as 
a household pet. So marvel- 
lous is the fertility of that 
climate that cows produce 
four calves at a birth, thus 
rivalling the children in the 
race to fill up the waste 
spaces now devoted to prairie 
dogs. And last, but by no 
means least, observe the 
triumph over nature:  Okla- 
homa has evolved the kick- 
less mule! 


A Group of Oklahoma’s early Settlers 








Bison born on a Ranch near Pawnee 



















































A portable Dairy Lunch in Service near Optima 
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CHAPTER VII.—Continued. 


HE was certain that he had come to her for 
some reason other than just to ask if she 
had need of him. 

“It does the signorina good to get a 
breath of air before she goes to bed,” 
Hermione added, after a moment of 
silence. ‘“ It makes her sleep.” 

* Si, signora.” 

He still stood calmly beside her, but 
now he looked at her with the odd direct- 
ness which had been characteristic of him 

as a boy, and which he had not lost as a man. 

- “The signorina is getting quite big, signora,’ he said. “ Have 

you noticed? Per Dio! In Sicily, if the signorina was a Sicilian, 

the giovinotti would be asking to marry her.” 

“Ah, but, Gaspare, the signorina is not a Sicilian,” she said. 
“She is English, you knew, and English girls do not generally 
think of such things till they are much older than Sicilians.” 

“ But, signora,” said Gaspare, with the bluntness which in him 
was never rudeness, but merely the sincerity which he considered 
due to his padrona—due also to himself, “my padrone was like 
a real Sicilian, and the signorina is his daughter. She must be 
like a Sicilian too, by force.” 

“Your padrone, yes, he was a real Sicilian,’ Hermione said, 
softly. ‘ But, well, the signorina has much more English blood in 
her veins than Sicilian. She has only a little Sicilian blood.” 

* But the signorina thinks she is almost a Sicilian. She wishes 
to be a Sicilian.” ; 

“How do you know that, Gaspare?” she asked, smiling a little 
at his firmness and persistence. 

“The signorina said so the other day to the giovinotto who had 
the cigarettes, signora. I talked to him, and he told me. He said 
the signorina had said to him that she was partly a Sicilian, and 
that he had said ‘no,’ that she was English. And when he said 
that—he said to me—the signorina was quite angry. He could see 
that she was angry by her face.” 

“1 suppose that is the Sicilian blood, Gaspare. There is some in 
the signorina’s veins, of course. And then, you know, both her 
father and I loved your country. I think the signorina must often 
long to see Sicily.” 

“Does she say so?” asked Gaspare, looking rather less calm. 

“She has not lately. I think she is very happy here. Don’t 
you?” 

“Si, signora. But the signorina is growing up now, and she is a 
little Sicilian anyhow, signora.” 

He paused, looking steadily at his padrona. 

“What is it, Gaspare? What do you want to say to me?” 

“Signora, perhaps you will say it is not my business, but in 
my country we do not let girls go about by themselves after they 
are sixteen. We know it is better not. Ecco!” 

Hermione had some difficulty in not smiling. But she knew that 
if she smiled he might be offended. So she kept her countenance 
and said: 

“What do you mean, Gaspare? The signorina is nearly always 
with me.” 

“No, signora. The signorina can go wherever she likes. She 
‘an speak to any one she pleases. She is free as a boy is free.” 

“Certainly she is free. I wish her to be free.” 

“Va bene, signora, va bene.” 

A cloud came over his face, and he moved as if to go. But 
Hermione stopped him. ; 

“Wait a minute, Gaspare. I want you to understand. I like 
your care for the signorina. You know I trust you and depend 
on you more than on almost any one. But you must remember 
that I am English, and in England, you know, things in some 
ways are very different from what they are in Sicily. Any English 
girl would be allowed the freedom of the signorina.” 

“Wanye 

“Why not? What harm does it do? The signorina does not go 
to Naples alone.” 

“Per Dio!” he interrupted, in a tone almost of horror. 

“Of course I should never allow that. But here on the island— 
why, what could happen to her here? Come, Gaspare, tell me what 
it is you are thinking of. You haven’t told me yet. I knew 
directly you came in that you had something you wanted to say. 
What is it?” 

“T know it is not my business,” he said. “ And I should never 
speak to the signorina, but—” 

“ Well, Gaspare?” 
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“ Signora, all sorts of people come here to the island—men from 
Naples. We do not know them. We cannot tel! who they are. 
And they can all see the signorina. And they can even talk to 
her.” 

“ The fishermen, you mean?” 

“ Any one who comes in a boat.” 

“Well, but scarcely any one ever comes but the fishermen. You 
know that?” 

“Oh, it was all very well when the signorina was a little girl, a 
child, signora,”’ he said, almost hotly. ‘“ But now it is different. 
It is quite different.” 

Suddenly Hermione understood. She remembered what Vere 
had said about Gaspare being jealous. He must certainly be 
thinking of the boy diver, of Ruffo. 

“You think the signorina oughtn’t to talk to the fishermen?” she 
said. 

“What do we know of the fishermen of Naples, signora? We 
are not Neapolitans, we are strangers here. We do not know their 
habits. We do not know what they think. They are different 
from us. If we were in Sicily! I am a Sicilian. [ can tell. But 
when men come from Naples saying they are Sicilians, how can I 
tell whether they are ruffiani or not?” 

Gaspare’s inner thought stood revealed. 

“T see, Gaspare,” Hermione said, quietly. ‘ You think I should 
not have let the signorina talk to that boy the other day. But I 
saw him myself, and I gave the signorina leave to take him some 
cigarettes. And he dived for her. She told me all about it. She 
always tells me everything.” 

“I do not doubt the signorina,” said Gaspare. “ But I thought 
it was my duty to tell you what I thought, signora. Why should 
people come here saying they are of my country, saying they are 
Sicilians, and talking as the Neapolitans talk?” 

“Well, but at the time you didn’t doubt that the boy was what 
he said he was, did you?” 

“Signora, I did not know. I could not know. 
I have been thinking.” 

“Well, Gaspare, you are quite right to tell me. I prefer that. 
I have much faith in you, and always shall have. But we must 
not say anything like this to the signorina. She would not un- 
derstand what we meant.” 

‘No, signora. The signorina is too good.” 

“She would not understand, and I think she would be hurt” 
—Hermione used the word “ offesa”—‘‘as you would be if you 
fancied I thought something strange about you.” 

“Si, signora.” 

“Good night, Gaspare.” 

“Good night, signora. Buon riposo.” 

He moved towards the door. When he reached it he stopped 
and added: 

“T am going to bed, signora.” 

“Go. Sleep well.” 

“ Grazie, signora. The signorina is still outside, T am sure.” 

“She goes out for a minute nearly every evening, Caspare. 
She likes the air and to look at the sea.” 

“Si, signora; in a minute I shall go to bed. Buon riposo.” 

And he went out. 

When he had gone Hermione remained at first where she was. 
But Gaspare had effectually changed her mood, had driven away 
what she chose to call her egoism, had concentrated all her 
thoughts on Vere. He had never before spoken like this about 
the child. It was a sudden waking up on his part to the fact 
that Vere was growing up to womanhood. 

When he chose, Gaspare could always, or nearly always, make 
his padrona catch his mood; there was something so definite about 
him that he made an impression. And though he was easily 
inclined to be-suspicious of those whom he did not know well, 
Hermione knew him to be both intelligent and shrewd, especially 
about those for whom he had affection. She wondered now whether 
ic were possible that Gaspare saw, understood, or even divined in- 
tuitively, more clearly that she did—she, a mother! 

It was surely very unlikely. 

She remembered that Gaspare had a jealous nature, like most 
of his countrymen. 

Nevertheless, he had suddenly made the islet seem different to 
her. She had thought of it as remote, as pleasantly far away 
from Naples, isolated in the quiet sea. But it was very easy to 
reach from Naples, and, as Gaspare had said, what did they 
know, or understand, of the Neapolitans, they who were strangers 
in the land? 

She wondered whether Vere was still outside. To-night she 
certainly envisaged Vere newly. Never till to-night had she 


But since then 
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thought of her as anything but a child; as characteristic, as 
ardent, as determined sometimes, perhaps as forceful even, but 
always with a child’s mind behind it all. 

But to the people of the south Vere was already a woman— 
even to Gaspare, who had held her in his arms when she was in 
long clothes. At least, Hermione supposed so now, after what 
Gaspare had said about the giovinotti who, in Sicily, would have 
been wishing to marry Vere, had she been Sicilian. And perhaps 
even the mind of Vere was more grown up than her mother had 
been ready to suppose. 

The mother was conscious of a slight but distinct uneasiness. 
It was vague. Had she been asked to explain it she could not, 
perhaps, have done so. 

Presently, after a minute or two of hesitation, she went to 
the window that faced north, opened it, and stood by it, listening. 
It was from the sea on this side that the fishermen who lived 
in the Mergellina, and in the town of Naples, came to the islet. 
It was from this direction that Ruffo had come three days ago. 

Evidently Gaspare had been turning over the boy’s acquaintance 
with Vere in his mind all that time, disapproving of it, secretly 
condemning Hermione for having allowed it. No, not that. Hermi- 
one felt that he was quite incapable of condemning her. But he 
was a watchdog, who did not bark, but who was ready to bite 
all those who ventured to approach his two mistresses unless he 
was sure of their credentials. And of this boy’s, Ruffo’s, he was 
not sure. 

Hermione recalled the boy: his brown healthiness, his laugh- 
ing eyes and lips, his strong voung body, his careless happy voice. 
And she found herself instinctively listening by the window to 
hear that voice again. 

Now, as she looked out, the loveliness of the night appealed to 
her strongly, and she felt sure 
that Vere must be still out- 
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was born, his padrone had read to him such a tale as they lay 
together upon a mountainside in Sicily. Vere had eagerly ques- 
tioned him, and he, speaking with vehemence in the heat of his 
recollection, had brought before her a picture of that scene in his 
simple life; had shown her how he lay, and how the padrone 
lay, he listening, the padrone, book in hand, reading about the 
*mago africano.” He had even told Vere of their conversation 
afterwards, and how he had said that he would always be free, that 
he would never be “stoppered up,’ like the “mago africano.” 
And when she had wondered at his memory, growing still more 
excited, he had told her many other things of which his padrone 
and he had talked together, and had made her feel the life of the 
past on Monte Amato as no cultured person, she believed, could 
ever have made her feel it. But when she had sought to question 
him about her father’s death he had become silent, and she had 
seen that it would be impossible to make him obey her and tell 
her all the details that she longed to know. 

To-night Vere could see no fishermen at work. The silver of the 
sea below her was unbroken by the black forms of gliding boats, 
the silence was unbroken by calling voices. And to-night she 
was glad that it was so, for she was in the mood to be quite alone. 
As she sat there very still, she seemed to herself to be drawing 
nearer to the sea and drawing the sea to her. Indeed, she was 
making some such imaginative attempt as her mother was making 
in the house—to become, in fancy at least, one with something 
outside of her, to be fused with the sea, as her mother desired to 
be fused with her. But Vere’s endeavor was not tragic, like her 
mother’s, but was almost tenderly happy. She thought she felt the 
sea responding to her as she responded to the sea. And she was 
very glad in that thought. 

Presently she began to wonder about the fishermen. 

How did they feel about the 
sea? To her the sea was ro- 





side, somewhere under the 
moon. 

Just beneath the ‘window 
was the narrow terrace on to 
which she had stepped out, 
obedient to Vere’s call, three 
days ago. Perhaps Vere was 
there or in the garden beyond. 
She extinguished the lamp. 
She went to her bedroom to 
get a lace shawl, which she 
put over her head and drew 
round her shoulders like 2 
mantilla. Then she looked 
into Vere’s room and found it 
empty. 

A moment later she was on 
the terrace bathed in the radi- 
ance of the moon. 


CHAPTER VIII 

VERE was outside under the 
stars When she had said 
good night and had _ slipped 
away, it was with the desire 
to be alone, to see no one, to 
speak with no one till next 
morning. But the desires of 
- the young change quickly, and 
Vere’s presently changed. 

She came out of the house 
and, passing over the bridge 
that connected together the 
two cliffs of which the islet 
was composed, reached the 
limit of the islet. At the edge 
of the precipice was a seat, and 
there she sat down. For some 
time she rested motionless, ab 
sorbing the beauty and_ the 
silence of the night. She was 
looking towards Ischia. She 
wished to look that way, to for 
get all about Naples, the great 
city which lay behind her. 

Here were the ancient caves 
darkening with their mystery 
the silver wonder of the sea. 








mantic and personal. Was it 
romantic and personal to them? 
They were romantic to her be- 
cause of their connection with 
the sea, which had imprinted 
upon them something of itself, 
showed forth in them, by means 
of them, something surely of its 
own character; but probably, 
almost certainly she supposed, 
they were unconscious of this. 
They lived by the sea. Perhaps 
they thought of it as of a vast 
money-bag, into which they 
dipped their hands to ‘get 
enough to live by. Or perhaps 
they thought of it as an enemy, 
against which they lived in per- 
petual war, from which they 
wrung, as.it were at the sword’s 
point, a poor and precarious 
booty. 

As she sat thinking about 
this. Vere began to change in 
her desire, to wish there were 
some fishermen out to-night 
about the islet, and that she 
could have speech of them. She 
would like to find out from one 
of them how they regarded the 
sea. 

She smiled as she imagined 
a conversation between herself 
and some strong, brown, wild 
Neapolitan, she questioning and 
he replying. How he would 
misunderstand her! He would 
probably think her mad. And 
yet sometimes the men of the 
sea in their roughness are 
imaginative. They are super- 
stitious. But a man—no, she 
could not question a man. Her 
mind went to the boy diver, 
Ruifo. She had often thought 
about Ruffo during the last 
three days. She had expected 
to see him again. He had said 








Here the venerable shore 
stretched towards lands she 
did not know. They called to 
the leaping desires of her heart 
as the city did not call. They 
earried her away. 

Often, from this seat, on dark and moonless nights, she had 
watched the fishermen’s torches flaring below her in the blackness, 
and had thrilled at the mystery of their occupation, and - had 
imagined them lifting from the sea strange and wonderful treas- 
ures that must change the current of their lives: pearls such 
as had never before been given to the breasts of women, caskets 
that had lain for years beneath the waters, bottles in which were 
stoppered up magicians who, released, came forth in smoke, as 
in the Eastern story. 

Once she had spoken of this Jast imagination to Gaspare, and 
had seen his face suddenly change and look excited, vivid, and then 
sad. She had asked him why he looked like that, and, after a 
moment of hesitation, he had told her how long ago, before she 


The figure of the rower stood up straight and 
black for a moment, looking lonely in the night 





nothing about returning to the 
islet, but she had felt sure he 
would return, if only in the 
hope of being given some more 
cigarettes. Boys in his position, 
she knew well, do not get a pres- 
ent of Khali Targa cigarettes every day of the week. How happy 
he had looked when he was smoking them! . She remembered ex- 
actly the expression of his brown face now, as she sat watching 
the empty moonlit sea. It was not greedy. It was voluptuous. 
She remembered seeing somewhere a picture of some Sultan of 
the East reclining on a divan and smoking a chibouk. She thought 
Ruffo had looked rather like the Sultan, serenely secure of all 
earthly enjoyment. At that moment the Pool of San Francesco 
had stood to the boy for the Paradise of Mahomet. 

But Ruffo had not come again. 

Each morning Vere had listened for his voice, had looked down 
upon the sea for his boat, but all in vain. On the third day she 
had felt almost angry with him unreasonably. But then she had 
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remembered that he was not his own master, not the owner of the 
boat. Of course he could not do what he liked. If he could— 
well, then he would have come back. She was positive of that. 

If he ever did come back, she said to herself now, she would 
question him about the sea. She would get at his thoughts about 
the sea, at his feelings. She wondered if they could possibly be 
at all like hers. It was unlikely, she supposed. They two were 
so very different. And yet— 

She smiled to herself again, imagining question and answer with 
Ruffo. He would not think her mad, even if she puzzled him. 
They understood each other. Even her mother nad said that they 
seemed to be in sympathy. And that was true. Differences of 
rank need not, indeed cannot, destroy the magic chain if it exists, 
cannot prevent its links from being forged. She knew that- her 
mother was in sympathy with Gaspare, and Gaspare with her 
mother. So there was no reason why she should not be in sym- 
pathy with Ruffo. 

If he were here to-night she would begin at once te talk to him 
about the sea. But of course he would never come at night to the 
islet. 

Vere knew that the Neapolitan fishermen usually keep each to 
his own special branch of the common profession. By this time of 
night no doubt Ruffo was in his home at the Margellina, sitting 
in the midst of his family, or was strolling with lively com- 
panions of his own age, or, perhaps, was fast asleep in bed. 

Vere felt that it would be horrible to go to bed on such a night, 
to shut herself in from the moon and the sea. ‘The fishermen who 
slept in the shelter of the Saint’s Pool were enviable. They had 
the stars above them, the waters about them, the gentle winds to 
caress them as they lay in the very midst of romance. 

She wondered whether there were any boats in the Saint’s Pool 
to;night. She had not been to see. A few steps and she could 
look over. She got up and went back to the bridge, treading 
softly because she was thinking of repose. There she stopped 
and looked. down. She saw two boats on the far side of the Pool 
almost at the feet of the saint. The men in them must be 
lying down, for Vere could see only the boats, looking black, and 
filled with a confused blackness—of sails, probably, and sleeping 
men. The rest of the Pool was empty, part of it bright with the 
radiance of the moon, part of it shading away to the mysterious 
dimness of still water at night under the lee of cliffs. 

For some time the girl stood watching. Just at that moment 
her active brain almost ceased to work, stilled by the reverie 
that is born of certain night visions. Without those motionless 
boats the Poo] of the Saint would have been calm. With them, its 
stillness seemed almost ineffably profound. The hint of life: bound 
in the cords of sleep, prisoner to rest, deepened Nature’s impres- 
sion and sent Vere into reverie. There were no trees here. No 
birds sang, for although it was the month of the nightingales 
none ever came to sing to San Francesco. No insects chirped or 
hummed. All was stark and almost fearfully still as in a world 
abandoned; and the light fell on the old faces of the rocks faintly, 
as if it feared to show the ravages made in them by the storms of 
the long ages they had confronted and defied. 

Vere had a sensation of sinking very slowly down into a gulf, 
as she stood there, not falling, but sinking, down into some world 
of quiet things, farther and farther down, leaving all the sounds 
of life far up in light above her. And descent was exquisite, 
easy,.and natural and indeed inevitable. Nothing called her 
from below. For where she was going there were no. voices. 
Yet she felt that at last there would be something to receive 
her; mystical stillness, mystical peace. 

A silky sound—far off—checked that imaginative descent. that 
seemed so physical, first merely arrested it, then, always silky 
but growing louder, took her swiftly and softly back to the summit 
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she had left. Now she was conscious again of herself and of the 
night. She was listening. The sound that had broken her reverie 
was the gentle sweep of big-bladed oars through the calm sea. 
As she knew this she saw, away to the right, a black shadow 
stealing across the silver waste beyond the islet. It pushed its 
way to the water at her very feet, and chose that as its anchorage. 

The figure of the rower stood up straight and black for a 
moment, looking lonely in the night. 

Vere could not see his face, but she knew at once that he was 
Ruffo. Her inclination was to bend down with the soft ery of 
* Peseator!” which she had sent to him on the sunny morning of 
their meeting. She checked it, why she scarcely knew, in obedience 
to some imperious prompting of her nature. But she kept her 
eyes on him. And they were full of will. She was willing him 
not to lie down in the bottom of the boat and sleep. She knew 
that he and his companions must have come to the Pool at that 
hour to rest. There were three other men in the boat. Two had been 
sitting on the gunwale of it, and now lay down. The third, who 
was in the bows, exchanged some words with the rower, who replied. 
Vere could hear the sound of their voices, but not what they said. 
The conversation continued for two or three minutes, while Ruffo 
was taking in the oars and laying them one on each side of the 
boat. When he had done this he stretched up his arms to their 
full length above his head, and a loud noise of a_ prolonged 
yawn came up to Vere, and nearly made her laugh. Long as it 
was it seemed to her to end abruptly. ‘The arms dropped down. 

She felt sure he had seen her watching, and stayed quite still, 
wondering what he was going to do. Perhaps he would tell the 
other man. She found herself quickly hoping that he would not. 
That she was there ought to be their little secret. 

All this that was passing through her mind was utterly foreign 
to any coquetry. Vere had no more feeling of sex in regard to Ruffo 
than she would have had if she had been a boy herself. The sym- 
pathy she felt with him was otherwise founded, deep down in 
mysteries beyond the mysteries of sex. 

Again Ruffo and the man who had not lain down spoke to- 
gether. But the man did not look up to Vere. He must have 
looked if his attention had been drawn to the faci that she was 
there—a little spy upon the men of the sea, considering them from 
her eminence. 

tuffo had not told. She was glad. 

Presently the man moved from his place in the bows. She saw 
him lift a leg to get over into the stern, treading carefully in order 
not to trample on his sleeping companions. ‘Then his black figure 
seemed to shut up like a telescope. He had become one with the 
dimness in the boat, was no longer detached from it. Only Ruffo was 
still detached. Was he going to sleep, too? 

A certain tenseness came into Vere’s body. She kept her eyes, 
which she had opened very wide, fixed upon the black figure. It 
remained standing. The head moved. He was certainly looking 
up. She realized that he was not sleepy, despite that yawn—that 
he would like to speak to her, to let her know that he knew she 
was there. : . 

Perhaps he did not dare to—or, not that, perhaps fishermen’s 
etiquette, already enshrined in his nature, did not permit him to 
come ashore. The boat was so close to the land that he could step 
on to it easily. 

She leaned down. 

“ Peseator!” 

It was scarcely more than a whisper. But the night was so in- 
tensely still that he heard it. Or, if not that, he felt it. His 
shadow—so it seemed in the shadow of the cliff—flitted out of 
the boat and disappeared. 

He was coming—to have that talk about the sea. 

To be Continued. 





NEW WOODS COMING 


trees against the use of which there has been a 
prejudice for one reason or the other is one of the 
most important phases of the forest work of the 
government, from an economic standpoint, and the 
investigations which have already been made have 
provided the lumber industry with much valuable 
information. -The latest discoveries of valuable qualities in a 
former neglected species resulted after an investigation of the 
tupelo gum which finds its home in the Southern swamps. Experts 
say that the study has brought out as important data as the 
studies made on the loblolly pine, another species which was ne- 
glected for many years, but which is now put to valuable use for 
many purposes. 

Tupelo, two years ago, at the time the study was begun, was 
little known and seldom used even in the sections of the country 
where it is most plentiful. In the logging off of cypress in the 
Gulf States, where tupelo is found in large quantities, the trees 
were entirely disregarded. It was found that the prejudice then 
existing against the wood was caused by a lack of knowledge of its 
properties and lack of care in handling the material. The in- 
vestigations have been carried on by the United States Forest 
Service and have proved the value of the wood for a number of 
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uses. The result of these studies removed, very largely, the exist- 
ing prejudices against this gum, and in a short time the demand 
for tupelo rapidly increased. 

This wood is now widely used, not only in the State where it 
grows, but also in distant sections of the country, in the manu- 
facture of wooden pumps, sounding boards for violins and organs, 
mantels, and interior finishing, such as moulding, door and 
window frames, and door jambs. It is manufactured also into 
all kinds of lumber, including a good grade of edge grain flooring. 
Tupelo gum, in the form of flooring, was recently found com- 
peting successfully with Douglas Fir in the Los Angeles market. 
even though bearing a freight rate of eighty-five cents a hundred- 
weight from its source of production in Louisiana. 

This is only one example of the studies carried on by the govern- 
ment for the purpose of creating markets and establishing uses 
for the kinds of wood whose properties are not understood. The 
reason for making these studies is that, by finding substitutes for 
woods now in use which have grown scarce in consequence of an 
excessive demand, the timber supply of the country is in effect 
increased, the most economical use of wood is promoted, and the 
evils of a general shortage in wood supply, which is rapidly be- 
coming a national problem of the first magnitude, are to that degree 
lessened. 




















































































































































Nevadas Safeguard for Mine-buyers 


By SAM P. DAVIS 


Chairman of the Publicity and Industrial Commission of Nevada 


f=. SP ARVELLOUS as the recent development of Nevada’s 
/) M mines has been, the good name of the State has 


y suffered much from the swindling operations of 
\ dealers in wildcat mines. This evil has now been 
Ate abated, practically eliminated, and hereafter there 
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The last session of the Legislature established a 
Publicity and Industrial Commission, and in a short 
time this commission will be able to issue a public 
bulletin which will in a great measure segregate the wildcats from 
the legitimate mining enterprises. This commission will also act 
in conjunction with the Mining and Scientific Society of Gold- 
field, composed of mining engineers who hold diplomas from recog- 
nized schools of mining. This organization has agreed to operate 











” will be no excuse for the investor who allows him- 
e3 self to be cheated by mine sharks. 























The original Mining Stock Exchange in Goldfield 


with the Publicity Commission, and will answer all inquiries made 
relative to the status of any mining enterprise in Nevada, and in- 
form the inquirer whether it is a legitimate mining enterprise, 
handled by reputable promoters, or a capitalized sand-bank manipu- 
lated by rascals who put the proceeds of stock sales in their 
pockets instead of applying them to actual developments. A mere 
inquiry on the status of any property whose stock is on_ the 
market will be answered by the secretary of the Publicity Com- 
mission at Carson City, without charge, or referred for more ex- 
plicit information to Forrest Swears, Secretary of the Mining and 
Scientific Society at Goldfield. When it is necessary for the ex- 
perts of the society to visit and examine the property and make 
an experts’ report an experts’ fee will be charged. The informa- 
tion thus secured will be absolutely reliable, as the Organization of 
Mining Engineers, whose headquarters are at Goldfield, embraces 
every mining engineer of standing in the State, and has the 
official endorsement of the State Board of Publicity. - 

The history of the newest discoveries of gold in Nevada is as 
humorous as the history of the earliest finds of precious metal 
was tragic. The thousands who swarmed across the continent 
in the first rush for California’s gold-fields paid no heed to the 
prospects in Nevada, whose rugged Sierras were simply so many 
barriers in the way. The great ‘ Washoe rush” of 1858, so 
graphically described and illustrated in HARPER’s MAGAZINE by J. 
Ross Brown, resulted in the development of the Comstock Lode, 
which added six hundred millions of dollars to the wealth of the 
world. Nevada, growing in importance from her mineral dis- 
coveries, came into the Union in the darkest days of the Civil 
War. 

The story of the rise and supremacy of the Comstock, the 
sway that it held over the politics of the West, and its product of 
over six hundred millions, most of which went to build up San 
Francisco, is a thrice-told tale, and only incidental to the purpose 
of this article, which deals with the new Nevada. When the 
search for wealth went below the three-thousand-foot level, the 
added expense of keeping the mines clear of water made the work 
less profitable, and the demonetization of silver dealt a heavy 
blow to the mining industry of the world. Then followed a 
period of terrible depression to the State. Bats and owls took 
possession of the dismantled hoisting works, and creeping vines 
wove their shrouds about the inert machinery. Nevada went 
rapidly back in wealth and population, and there was even talk 
of ousting from the sisterhood of States the desert-born girl who 
had saved Uncle Sam’s family a few years before from possible 
annihilation and bankruptcy. 

But chance, which has always played an important part in the 
destinies of the State, came back to us on whitened wings when 
Jim Butler discovered gold in Tonopah. He threw a slab of 
rock at a refractory mule in a fit of anger, and the stone, after 


bounding from the flank of the animal, fell at his feet. He 
picked it up to throw again, and, its weight attracting his at- 
tention, concluded he had hit the mule enough and placed the 
piece of rock in his pocket for future reference. A week later 
he asked an assayer to determine its value, and added that he 
lacked the dollar and a half to pay for the assay. The assayer 
replied that as soon as he found anything of value in the rock he 
would let him know, and pitched it out of the window as soon 
as Butler was out of sight. It lay there eight months, when an- 
other miner picked it up, and, attracted by its appearance, had it 
assayed by the same man who had previously thrown it away. 

This discarded piece of mineral showed an assay value of eight 
thousand dollars to the ton. Think of it, if you can think of it 
calmly, of the pranks which chance plays with the mining industry! 
Had Jim Butler missed that mule, or had the rock, after hitting 
the animal, not bounded back just where it did, neither Tonopah, 
Goldfield, Bullfrog, Rhyolite, nor a dozen other prosperous camps 
of southern Nevada might ever have been discovered. Over a hun- 
dred millions staked on a single throw! 

Butler and the miner who paid for the assay went into partner- 
ship, and, finding the place from which the chunk came, located 
over a hundred claims, and leased them out on a royalty of twenty- 
five per cent. The leases were all verbal, and ran to the first 
of the following January, nearly a year. Some of these leases 
barely paid expenses and some made independent fortunes for 
their owners. Half a dozen of these leases proved so profitable 
that one thousand per day rental was offered for renewals as the 
time approached to give them up. Butler declined to extend the 
contracts, and at midnight on the Ist of January all work ceased 
at the stroke of the clock in Jim Butler’s cabin. 

By preconcerted arrangement, as the clock struck, Butler dis- 
charged a six-shooter in the air, and the busy hundreds of miners, 
working like fiends to get out every pound of the precious metal 
possible, dropped their tools at the sound of Butler’s shot as if 
they had been stricken with paralysis. It is said that out of the 
hundreds of men, some of whom were taking eight thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold per day from their leases, not one of them 
ventured to touch another ounce of the precious metal after the 
sound of Butler’s weapon signalled the stroke of midnight. Such 
were a miner’s word and a miner’s honor in Nevada. 

From this beginning sprang one of the great new mining camps 
of the West, which has now cast off its swaddling clothes and 
is regarded as a permanent proposition. There is enough ore in 
sight in the Mizpah alone to last for twenty years. It is an odd 
thing to note, however, what scant attention this tremendous dis- 
covery attracted in San Francisco. The queen city of the Pacific 
had been built up by the mining industries of California and 
Nevada, yet when miners came to San Francisco from southern 
Nevada to secure capital to develop their claims they were met 
with but cold regard. Men who had made their millions from 
Nevada mining saw spe¢imens of ore blistered with gold and 
remarked: “ Pretty good rock, but too far from the Comstock.” 
Thus in a measure the past glories of the Comstock hung as a 
menace over the future prospects of the new find, because the 
Comstock had been so great in its day that many people could 
not disabuse their minds of the idea that there would never be 
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Bulls and Bears on the Curb at Goldfield 


anything in mining to equal it. But the staid Philadelphia 
capitalists, when presented with an opportunity to invest, put 
their capital in freely and reaped a golden harvest. 

Tonopah had other drawbacks at the beginning of its career. 
Nearly every mining expert of any note who inspected the forma- 
tion turned the discoveries down and made adverse reports. While 
the experts were discounting the finds, the miners kept right on 
sinking their shafts and taking out the stuff, Some Eastern 
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men came out to Tonopah, and, finding all claims in the vicinity 
of the original discovery taken up, went some distance outside of 
what was considered the mineral zone and sunk shafts. The old- 
timers thought it was a case of the quick parting of fools and their 
money, but the “ fools” who knew nothing about mining struck 
it rich as soon as they dug deep enough and got substantial returns 
on their investments. 

One Irish miner who had a claim for sale was asked, ‘* Does the 
ledge go down?” “I’m dead sure it don’t go up,” was the reply. 
This raised a laugh that resulted in the purchase of the property, 
which could not now be acquired for less than five millions. 

The camp of Goldfield, which is not yet three years old, is an- 
other example of the magical growth of a new city. It lies twenty- 

















The Montezuma Club at Goldfield, where the Janitor made 
$100,000 by taking Tips from the Conversation of Members 


five miles to the south of Tonopah in the hollow formed by the 
crater of an extinct voleano. The merest novice in geology can 
recognize its origin in a glance at the massive walls of the crater 
which surround the town. Like Tonopah, it suffered from the 
adverse opinions of the experts, but miners’ muscle and miners’ 
grit demonstrated the values. Less than three years ago a few 
tents marked the beginning of what is now a city of twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Substantial stone and brick buildings are 
going up; banks with millions of ready capital, modern hotels, 
etc., mark the progress of development. In the latter part of July 
the cornerstone of the new Montezuma Club, a social organization, 
was laid by moonlight. The building will cost fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Music, speeches, imposing ceremonials, and elegantly gowned 
women graced the oceasion. Ladies’ night in the old Montezuma 
Club would astonish a New-Yorker. He would pause in wonder- 
ment at the beauty and fashion in evidence. Many of the clever- 
est people of the country have been drawn to this vortex of money- 
making. 

Nestling in a volcano’s crater, people lead a volcanic existence. 
The place is a very turmoil of speculation. Last winter in the 
midst of the stock excitement brokers sold stocks to people in 
the stre t from the third-story windows of their offices. One 
New-Yo: ker made two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in twenty- 
our hours. Some of the boldest plungers in the game are women. 
ft is related that a young lady for want of a better place had to 

ep on the counter of a dry-goods store with some bolts of 

ch as a pillow. 

“Oh, I didn’t mind the hard bed,” she said next day, “for I 
tuade over three hundred dollars in stocks.” An old man with a 
pretty daughter who came in with the rush was obliged to occupy 
two chairs in a gambling saloon. A couple of miners who saw 

young lady’s plight gave her the key to their cabin. This 
i. the real chivalry of the desert. All women are equally well 

‘ated and protected in a Nevada mining camp. Inside a year 
irom the discovery a railroad was running in. I came in on a 
Pullman sleeper. Stopping at a stand to get my boots blacked, 
I found one man working where there were two chairs. 

‘“ Where’s your partner?” [I asked, as I took a seat. 

“Oh, he’s just run down the street to buy a mine; he’ll be back 
in a few minutes.” 

After getting down off the stand I noticed that he had not de- 
voted attention to the heels, and took him to task for it. 

“You can’t expect me to bother with the heels, sah, for a 
quarter.” 

Later I learned tliat an interest in a mining lease had netted 
him a hundred a day, and success had made him indifferent to 
the profits of the shine industry. The janitor of the Montezuma 
Club, a venerable old darky, had managed to accumulate over a 
hundred thousand dollars by listening to conversations in the club 
and governing his investments accordingly. 

_ Gold-seeking has thrown together a decidedly mixed population 
from all over the world. The keenest brains are there—lawyers, 
students, orators, men of letters who could talk Greek and Latin, 
adventurers, soldiers of fortune, gamblers and sharpers, all mingled 
in the same swirling vortex. Nearly every man who has been suc- 
cessful owns an auto, and these greyhounds of the desert have been 
& tremendous factor in the development of the country. In the 
old days, to inspect a mine meant a long and tedious ride over the 
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hot sands on jaded horses, with lack of water and many other 
discomforts. Now an investor has but to drop into the waiting 
automobile, and a few hours’ speeding over the waste lands him 
at the scene of a new discovery one hundred miles away, and if 
he is pressed for time he can return the same day. A new pat- 
tern of automobile built especially for desert travel is being 
manufactured at Goldfield. It is long and low, designed for high 
speed and rough work. These cars seldom break down, and 
crossing a twenty-mile stretch of sand on a moonlight night in 
one of these machines, where the going is as level as a billiard 
table and nearly as hard, is a most exhilarating experience. 

Every newcomer to a Nevada mining camp is met with a most 
sincere and hearty greeting. Conventionalities are put on the 
shelf, and the late arrival soon realizes that he is one of a big 
family. Nat Goodwin, the actor, announces that he is going to 
spend his last days in the atmosphere of the desert. 

** Everybody here calls me Nate,” he says, “and they all mean it. 
I’d rather be called Nate out here in Nevada than Sir Nathaniel 
on Piceadilly.” 

A lady who had mingled all her life in the fashionable society 
of the East said to me: “I have just begun to enjoy the real 
freedom of living. I haven’t got to call up Mrs. Grundy every 
time I turn around. The pure air, the glorious skies, the weird 
landscapes, the jolly people and odd characters I meet are all 
most interesting studies in humanity. But the nicest thing of all 
is that all my good friends here call me ‘ Rose.’ If people in 
New York had addressed me so familiarly on such short ae- 
quaintance I would almost have fainted, but here it seems just 
the thing.” 

But these novel social conditions do not make mining camps. 
In order to inspire the confidence of the investing and speculative 
publie tonnage and dividends are necessary. The following is com- 
piled from the official record of Goldfield so far as obtainable: 


Tonnage Value 
RRR aC stere sree: slaravaics clue inant a a's @caiele eee 9350 $1,325,405 
BOR ee OSA COCO ICR CO ICICTE 16,666 2,146,255 


Since these figures were compiled a strike has been made ig the 
consolidated properties owned by Nixon and Wingfield, and con- 
servative experts estimate the value to be fifty million dollars if 
the ledges extend another hundred feet down. During the first 
week of August Bernard Baruch and his associates who represent 
English and French capital accepted Consolidated stock in pay- 
ment of a loan of one million dollars which they had advanced 
for the development of the mines. They also took an option at 
$7.75 per share on the stock, paying over a million down, and 
the taking up of the option will involve an expenditure of six and 
a half millions. A little over a year ago this stock was considered 
so worthless that a miner swapped some of it for a horse in Reno, 
The owner of the horse would not take all stock, but insisted on 
ten dollars in cash out of the total value of $75. 

The town of Tonopah has settled down to be a regular bullion 
producer, and is now yielding at the rate of over a million a month 
in dividends. Other camps throughout the State are coming to 
the front at the same*time and becoming regular shippers of ore. 
Bullfrog, Rhyolite, Greenwater, Fairview, Ramsay, Seven Troughs, 
Ely (with its millions of copper in sight), Ollinghouse Canyon, Pine- 
nut (with its square miles of placer gold), and the Brunswick Can- 
yon copper ledges east of Carson City give promise that Nevada this 

















A Stormy Day in Goldfield during one of the 
Winter Blizzards which sweep over the Desert 


year will more than make good the estimate of the mint director 
that, Nevada would produce fifteen millions in 1907. 

Goldfield alone will produce twenty millions and Tonopah twelve 
millions, and the other new camps will get in line as soon as they 
can secure the proper shipping and milling facilities. The country 
is being laced with new railroads to accommodate the inrush of 
population and new business conditions. Yet in spite of this 
hundreds of thousands of tons of low-grade ore have accumulated 
on the dumps, and thousands of tons of freight have been piled 
at the way stations. Mining engineers are constantly experimenting 
to secure processes by which low-grade ore can be successfully 
treated to meet the conditions caused by high freight rates, 
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JEVADA’S mineral greatness was long ago established. 
The performances of this Sagebrush State when the 
Comstock mines were startling the world with their 
marvellous productions are fresh in the memory of 
many, and those who are of the younger school 
have heard of the production of the $400,000.000 
from those world-famous mines. The record still 
stands, but who knows for how long? Comstock, 
with a production of $400,000,000; Mureka, $100,- 
000,000; Austin, $34,000,000; Candelaria, $20,000,- 
000; Belmont, 38,000,000, and many others of lesser importance, 
are particularly bright stars in the mining horizon, whose indi- 
vidual performances have never been surpassed. New stars are 
appearing — Tonopah, Goldfield, Bullfrog, Fairview (and many 
others), and simultaneously with them you hear of the “ Mizpah ” 
mine, the “ Mohawk,” the * Montgomery Shoshone,” * Fairview ”’— 
all youngsters to-day, but with records when compared in years, 
since their discovery, that surpass Virginia City, Butte, Cripple 
Creek, Leadville, ete., many times over. 

Much has been written in praise of Nevada’s great mineral pro- 
duction in the past. To-day speaks for itself, and the to-morrows 
are equally bright. Praise and criticism of every new camp that 
comes to the front in this desert State go linked hand in hand. 
Tonopah has had her tributes and adverse criticisms, and it is my 
desire to write a few facts concerning this great mining camp since 
its discovery—of its past record, and what it is doing to-day. 

Tonopah, the parent camp of the new Nevada, was discovered 
May 19, 1900, by “ Jim” Butler (and his burro), and I will pause 
here only long enough to doff my hat in silence to the Father of 
this great camp, and stand uncovered while his burro sounds the 
morning call. 

Three mountains—Oddie, Butler, and Brougher—partly enclose 
Tonopah; the first discovery of ore was made at the foot of the 
west slope of Oddie. The first assays ran in the neighborhood of 
$600. 

On August 23, 1900, the first recorded locations were made 
covering the Mizpah ledge. Following this location many others 
were made, notably the Montana Tonopah, Midway Tonopah, Tono- 
pah Extension, North Star, Belmont, and West End. These were 
blind locations, as the veins did not outcrop or apex at the sur- 
face. 

With the exception of the Mizpah, as above mentioned, no other 
veins outcropped or apexed at the surface in the district, but the 
croppings were covered by a capping (later andesite) varying in 
thickness from 180 to 1100 feet (proven), so that it was necessary 
to sink through this capping into the earlier andesite, or lode- 
bearing porphyry, before one could expect to find ore, as only in the 
lode-bearing porphyry have the more important ore bodies been 
found. The Montana Tonopah was the first mine in the district to 
prove this fact, and was afterwards followed by the Tonopah Ex- 
tension, Midway, and all others in the district. It was during this 
period of development work, when this capping was being sunk 
through, that some of our best mines of to-day were spoken and 
written of as “wildcats.” This development proved these facts: 
that the more important ore bodies were only found in the earlier 
andesite, and that wherever the earlier andesite was found, and 
crosscutting pursued, magnificent ore bodies were found. In the 
camp to-day, where a shaft has passed through the capping (later 
andesite) into lode porphyry (earlier andesite) it is considered 
just as significant as the finding of ore, for, wherever the lode- 
hearing porphyry has been explored to any extent, veins and ore 
bodies have been encountered. 

The depth of the shafts in the producing mines varies from 500 
to 1100 feet, and the faith in the camp was demonstrated by every 
company (excepting the Mizpah) sinking through from 180 feet 
to 400 feet of capping before reaching the ore horizon or lode 
porphyry. 

It is true that some companies have been organized and com- 
menced operations in this district without the necessary funds to 
earry them through the capping. Other companies have so located 
their shafts that any amount of reasonable sinking would not 








The Millions at Tonopah 


DONALD B. GILLIES 


bring them into the lode porphyry, for the reason that the same 
were located in voleanie necks. Suffice to say that where the <e- 
velopment work has been conducted along lines not contrary to the 
geological facts, success has attended every venture in the district, 
‘Too much credit cannot be given to the pioneers of this region 
who made it possible to accumulate the geological data which io- 
day direct our course of development. 

The ore veins and formation in general closely resemble those 
of the Comstock district." Mr. J. E. Spurr, who has given us a 
wonderful geological work on this district, has not designated the 
veins of the locality as true fissures, but calls them veins of re- 
placement, in which the ore deposits have been formed along cer- 
tain well-defined shear zones. While this is technically true, yet 
they have all the characteristics of true fissure vein?, and in many 
vases it is impossible to put them in any other class. 

The veins being worked to-day in the Tonopah district are 
large (10 to 40 feet wide), well defined (having been developed 
for over a mile on the strike), and will average in value higher than 
those of any other district in the United States. Faulting his 
more or less affected the ore bodies, but has not to date been 
detrimental to them. Intrusions (rhyolite and rhyolite dacite) of 
the younger series (comparatively speaking) of voleanoes in this 
district have in places interrupted the ore bodies, and to-day ihe 
very important work of “ proving up” the ore bodies underneath 
the intrusion of rhyolite dacite is in progress in two or more 
mines in the camp. 

Lode porphyry similar to that above the intrusion has been 
found underneath it, and in my humble judgment the same ore 
bodies in character and value will be found underneath the 
intrusion as exist above. 

While the camp of Tonopah is but six years old, it has shipped 
380,000 tons, with a gross valuation of $17,595,000. There are on 
the milling dumps in the Tonopah district 143,000 tons of milling 
ore of a grade of $20 per ton, or a gross value of $2,860,000. It 
is interesting to know that out of $17,595,000 worth of ore sent to 
the market from this district, the railroads and smelters have re- 
ceived $6,248,000, and the mining companies only $11,347,000. 
This explains why on the dumps of Tonopah to-day there is 
$2,860,000 worth of ore which, on account of the existing market- 
ing rates, it is impossible to ship. This evil, however, is about 
to be remedied, for in this district are at present four milling 
plants operating successfully, and two more under consideration, 
so that all grades of ore can be treated with great profit at home. 
In another year but little ore will be shipped to the smelters, 
which are 750 miles distant, thereby saving freight charges of 
from $7 to $17 per ton; and the rlling cost will be less than half 
the existing smelting charge. 

The mines of Tonopah in the past have been worked exclusively 
for the higher grade ores (from $50 upward), as such ores only 
could stand the very high freight and smelting charges. This 
made the cost of mining necessarily very high and did the mines 
a great injustice. With the advent of the successful milling opera- 
tions, the entire width of the vein from wall to wall is being 
worked, greatly reducing the mining costs; and the great saving 
effected from milling increases materially the earning capacity 
of the mines so doing. Our greatest mining camps to-day are those 
which produce a milling grade of ore in great quantities. Tonopah, 
with her mills in operation, can produce great quantities and of a 
good grade. 

Tonopah has a population of 6500 persons; four banks, with a 
total capitalization of $1,350,000, and $3,200.000 on deposit; has 
an assessed valuation of -$1,800,000; and has paid in dividends 
$4,100,000. The wages paid are the highest in the country. The 
relations between employer and employee are most cordial; there 
has never been any labor trouble or disturbance of any kind, and 
in no mining camp in the country can you find a superior class 
of miners to those in Tonopah. 

A camp of six years that has produced $17,595,000, paid in divi- 
dends $4,100,000, and expended in improvements and construction 
$3,560,000, certainly should be proud of the record. But great as 
this is, still a greater record will be made in the years to follow. 








Cobalt, a City of Silver 


By MARC M. REYNOLDS 


some 300 miles north of Toronto, on the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and a wild stampede has been for 
some time in progress. 

The first mine to be discovered in the Cobalt district was the 
La Rose, and to-day bears the name of the discoverer. La Rose was 
a poor blacksmith in the employment of the railway in course of 
construction during the year 1904 from North Bay, Ontario, toward 
Hudson Bay. La Rose was waiting for a biaSt;/and just as the ex- 
plosion occurred a piece of rock fell at his feet from the hillside. 
After the usual incidental delays, the ore was assayed and showed 
great silver values. As soon as the result of the La Rose dis- 
covery became known a rush began. During 1905-06 the stampede 
was at its height, and the news was exploited that Cobalt was 


G leone has been found in veins of immense wealth at Cobalt, 





the richest silver camp in the world. In 1904 there were four 
shipping mines—La Rose, Tretheway, Nipissing, and McKinley- 
Darragh. The output was 150 tons of ore, valued at a little over 
$136,000. In 1905 additional mines—-the Kerr Lake Mining Com- 
pany, Victoria Mining Company, Buffalo Mining Company, Law- 
son, White Silver Company, University, Watts, Temiskaming & 
Hudson Bay, Violet, Drummond Mines and O’Brien—shipped ore 
valued at nearly one and a half million dollars. The total output 
of all mines, old and new, in 1906, was 5129 tons, valued at $5.- 
900,000. Cobalt now contains some 5000 inhabitants, and is the 
usual type of mining town; but very orderly, since the provincial law 
forbids the sale of intoxicants in places of this character. Cobait. 
nickel, and copper have also been found, and the development o! 
the district is proceeding at a rapid rate. 
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Gold to the Value of $1,000,000 from the Guarding a Million Dollars in 
** Daisy” Mine, leased by Detch and Brewer Gold Ore awaiting Shipment 























$250,000 worth of Frances Mohawk Gold Ore deposited Where the Mohawk Mine stores 
in a single Vault of the State Bank and Trust Company its high-grade Ore in Goldfield 
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Bullfrog and 


By FRANK P. MANNIX 


its Suburbs 


Editor of The Bullfrog Miner 


HAT portion of Nye County, Nevada, known as the 
Bullfrog mining district was nothing but a barren 
desert of shifting sands and unnamed rocks toward 
the end of the year 1904. ‘To-day it contains more 
than one hundred mines and prospects upon which 
active work is being done, and five stamp mills with 
a capacity aggregating 600 tons daily are being in- 
stalled, most of which will be running by October 1. 
The district has two modern cities equipped with 
electric light plants, water systems, ice factories, and 

all the equipment of civilization. 

These towns, Rhyolite, with a population of between 4000 and 
5000, and Beatty, with a population of about 1000, are four miles 
upart, and have two railroads each, while a_ third will be com- 
pleted to Rhyolite within the next thirty days. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company has had offices in the district since its 
first’ settlement, and the Postal Telegraph Company is in the 
field, announcing that it will establish its State headquarters at 
Rhyolite. A system of telephone lines was installed at an early 
date, and branch lines to the outlying camps are being added 
nearly every week. 

The last reliable reports from the mines and prospects show an 
aggregate of more than 100,000 feet, or twenty-miles, of develop- 
ment work. In fact, the Bullfrog claims to be the second district 
of the State and a formidable competitor for tirst place in Nevada 
mining. Tonopah was the first discovery, with Goldfield second, 
and Bullfrog third. But the advocates of the last named town say 
that “the last shall be first’; and they fix the time at an early 
date for the fulfillment of the prophecy. ; 

The Bullfrog, like most mining camps, has its romantic story of 
discovery. Early in the month of August, 1904, “ Shorty *” Harris, 
whose Christian name has been lost 
in the niecknaming custom which ob- 

















the district, whose boundaries are being gradually extended. These 
are already numerous, and their number is being increased 
every few weeks. Scarcely a month has elapsed since the achieve- 
ment of Harris and Cross, in which other discoveries have not been 
made, and a rush followed. In nearly all cases the finds have 
proved substantial. 

Notably among the later discoveries are Greenwater, Lee, Echo, 
Schwab, Skidoo, Harrisburg, and other established camps, while 
cther camps are being constantly formed. 

Greenwater, Lee, and Skidoo have already become known abroad 
in a substantial way, and are forging to the front with mines that 
are giving them a more substantial reputation wiih every stroke 
of the pick. 

Lee is the nearest of them to the Bullfrog. Only a narrow strip 
of the Amargosa Desert intervenes between their boundary lines. 
The Lee Bonanza cn the Nevada side of this district is the nucleus 
ot a cluster of mineral deposits in the Bonanza Mountain which 
is giving proof of what development will do. 

Across the line on the California side is the Hayseed, whose 
high-grade ore has already spread the reputation of the district 
abroad. Twenty or thirty other mines and prospects in its neighbor- 
hood are being worked and developed, with good results in every 
*ase. 

While neither the Bullfrog nor its younger: neighbors have pro- 
duced such high-grade ore as other districts in Nevada, yet they 
possess advantages over others in point of area of paying gold. 

This is especially the case with the Bullfrog. It is many times 
the area of Goldfield and Tonopah combined, and has better trans- 
portation facilities. Its mining zene contains incalculable de- 
posits of low and medium grade ore, with many lenses and shoots 
of high grade. The great outcry which has been raised against 
the new Nevada mines, to the effect 
that their deposits are without depth, 
has no foundation here. Her mas- 





tains among miners, came to the 
conclusion that everything of value 
had been staked in the Tonopah and 
Goldfield) districts and packed his 
burros and started out with Balla- 
rat, California, his objective point 
of destination. He was travelling 
along the Amargosa Desert, about 
seventy-five miles to the south 
from Goldfield, when he came upon 
Edward Cross, a stranded pros- 
pector, and the two camped for the 
night at Buck Springs, where a 
small amount of water seeps out 
from the side of a mountain. 

An outcropping of rock 3000 feet 
away had previously attracted 
Harris’s attention, and the follow- 
ing morning, while waiting for 
Cross to recuperate for the journey, 
he climbed up a declivity and broke 
off a piece of the tormation. It 
showed free gold, and so soon as 
Cross was able to travel the pros- 
pectors secured other specimens and 
returned to  Goldiield Assays 
showed $700 in gold to the ton and 
a stampede immediately followed. 
The entire country proved to be 
highly mineralized, and some of the 
best mines ot the State have been 
developed there. 

The naming ot the district came 
from one of those characteristic 
small ineidents common to mining 
life. A bullfrog never croaked 
within hundreds of miles of its 
boundaries, and it is only since the 
district has been established that 
that portion of the animal which 1s 








sive ledges bearing rich gold values 
come near the surface, it is true, but 
they have grown in wealth and 
width as they have been developed. 
Depth in every instance has demon- 
strated an increase in values and 
bulk. 

Property owners are not afraid, but 
are eager to uncover their holdings, 
and every dollar that can be ob- 
tained is being devoted to this work. 
Instead of having five or six mines 
upon which to sustain the district, 
as is the case in many instances, 
every well-informed citizen and 
miner expects to see within the next 
few years more than one hundred 
mines in the Bullfrog district that 
pay dividends. 

The deepest mines ip the district 
—though no great depth has yet 
been reached—are proving the ex- 
istence of sulphide under the rhyo- 
lite. The predominating vein mat- 
ter is quartz and tale, often stained 
with iron, or changed near the sur- 
face to a more or less heavy manga- 
nese. Rhyolite almost invariably 
constitutes the rock at the present 
levels. Where a depth of 400 feet 
or more has been reached the rhyo- 
lite has given place to porphyry. 
and free gold has often been found 
in porphyry dikes. 

The lack of transportation facili- 
ties and congested conditions of 
manufactories have retarded the in- 
troduction of mills and machinery 
into the district, but despite all 








eatable has found its way into camp 
in a refrigerator car; but the pre- 
dominating color of the richest ore 
found in the district is an alternate 
dark and green, which is well de- 
fined in every specimen. A lump of 
the formation comparative in size and shape with the animal very 
much resembles a bullfrog. While Harris and Cross were debating 
a name for ihe new camp a lump of ore was tipped over and it 
rolled down by the side of Harris. It so much resembled a bull- 
frog that the new district was then and there given the name. 
The development of the district has been rapid and permanent. 
very hill and mountain within an area of 400 square miles of the 
discovery proved to be mineral-bearing, was staked, and is now 
being developed and mined. 
New discoveries are being frequently made on the outskirts of 


Frank (“Shorty ”’) Harris, the Dis- 
coverer of the Bullfrog District 





obstacles the Montgomery Shoshone, 
Homestake King, Gold Bar, Keane 
Wonder, and -Gold Bullfrog have 
about completed mills, and will all 
be pounding ore in the early part of 
the coming fall. Tie Montgomery 
Shoshone expects to be running its combination mill of 300-ton 
capacity by September 1. The Homestake King will start with 
twenty stamps. The Gold Bar will begin with one hundred 
stamps, the Keane Wonder with fifty; and the Gold Bullfrog 
will try a new process. All intend to increase their capacity as 
rapidly as machinery can be secured and installed. 

But this is only introductory. Gigantic water systems and elec- 
tric-power plants costing millions of dollars are being installed to 
supply the hundreds of mills that are contemplated for this portion 
of Nevada, which will be built as soon as money, transportation 
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facilities, and factories can do their part. Water pipes are 
icing strung along the desert and into the mountains for 
miles and miles; poles for wires which are to supply elec- 
trie power are being installed along the same rights of way; 
wagon roads, autoways, and railroad spurs are being extended 
in every direction. The general activity that prevails here 
is possibly unparalleled outside of Nevada desert mining. 

This is doubtless due to the 

recent improvement in transporta- 
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this country. No attention, as yet, has been given truck-farming, 
gardening, dairying, or fruit-raising. Of course the land is a 
desert. But water is being brought from abroad for mining and 
domestic purposes, and it may be secured in ample quantities to 
supply the needs of husbandmen. The soil is rich and only needs 
water to make it produce anything that grows. But little effort 
has been made to secure water by boring or digging, though a few 
wells have been sunk and it has 
been found at different depths. It 
is possible that at many points 





tion facilities. In the month of 
Qctober a year ago the first railroad, 
the Las Vegas and Tonopah, reached , 
the district. It gave connection 
with the outside world through Salt 
Lake City and Los Angeles. The 
second road, the Goldfield and Bull- 
frog, reached the district only 
recently, connecting it with the 
Seuthern Pacific system at Reno by 
way of Goldfield and Tonopah. This 
has also given connection with the 
machine shops and foundries both 
east and west, and established a 
competition for Nevada patronage 
which has not proved disadvan- 
tageous to the mining interests. 

The arrival of a new railroad this 
summer and the rapid _ strides 
across the desert of the nearly com- 
pleted “ Borax” Smith line from 
the Santa Fé on the south, has also 
spurred the operating roads to their 
uttermost, and has in a measure re- 
lieved the congested condition of 
transportation. 

The arrival of the third road will 
be a further relief in this connection, 
and with the summer’s run _ the 
foundries and machine shops have 
been enabled to fill most of the 
orders. In view of these facts the 
activity this fall is expected to sur- 
pass anything so far done in the 
way of development and improve- 
ment. 

During the past summer stocks 
have been dull. Many companies 
have practically closed their doors, 
but, without exception, brokers ex- 
pect an early revival and a great 








. on the Amargosa desert water 
x3. may be found = at _ reasonable 
depths in sufficient quantities to 
supply large areas for gardening 
and agricultural purposes. 

People are already beginning to 
investigate, and the high prices 
which they have to pay for all man- 
ner of produce of this kind gives 
them an idea of the profits that may 
be made by tilling the soil. At 
present a stampede is being made 
toward a portion of Death Valley, 
a distance of thirty miles from 
Khyolite, where it is reported that 
a prospector has discovered pure 
water, pure and in large quantities, 
a few feet below a surface covered 
with bunch-grass. This discovery is 
claimed to be more valuable than a 
gold mine. It is said that over an 
area of many miles water is to be 
found just under the surface, so 
that it can be easily turned to irri- 
gation uses. If this is true, a great 
agricultural district can be brought 
into existence. The soil and cli- 
mate would produce everything in 
the way of vegetation. Men are en- 
gaged in staking and locating the 
country under the Desert Act with 
the same eagerness which they de- 
vote to the staking out of valuable 
or promising gold claims. 

The social and moral conditions 
of the Bullfrog district are good. 
‘The towns do not bear the stamp of 
the old time mining camp. As be- 
fore stated the towns are modern in 
every particular; they have splendid 
business edifices, many of them 











fall trade. They reason that if con- 
ditions were so good before such 
wholesale development began they 
ought now to improve in proportion. 

All manner of business is confi- 
dent and prosperous. There is not 
an instance of failure. Millionaires 
have increased their fortunes, and men who went there in debt 
have become millionaires. The country has afforded the greatest 
opportunities in the world, and they are still increasing, though 
competition is greater. A steady flow of immigrants is pouring in. 

Besides mining and the other businesses incident thereto, all 
Which are prosperous, there are great possibilities in other lines in 


Bil Brunn, one of the Discoverers of the Lee- ) 
Echo District, twenty-five Miles south of Bullfrog are also a feature. 


being built of stone and costing 
more than $50,000. Neat residences 
Good school 
buildings are the first things 
planned in the location of a Nevada 
town. Churches are liberally pat- 
ronized and different denominations already have neat edifices 
in which to worship. 

The man who seeks his fortune in the southern Nevada mining 
camps, and especially the Bullfrog, will find, in addition to the 
greatest opportunities on earth, a homelike place with chances for 
every advancement in commercial and social life. 





THE ALAMOS DISTRICT OF MEXICO 


ESTLED in the foothills on the west side of the 
Sierras, in Sonora, Mexico, is the old city of 
Alamos, the gray walls of which have reflected 
the sunshine of over two hundred years. The 
quiet life of Alamos has been touched by the 
modern magic of railroad . transportation, and 
a district known for two centuries as one ot 
Mexico’s richest mining regions is now, under 

the new conditions, pouring out a wealth of silver, copper, and 

gold. Riding into Alamos through orange-groves and _ fertile 
valley lands, the scenery suddenly changes. Rugged hills and 
beetling crags replace the green level lands of the Mayo River 
valley, and you ride out of the agricultural into the mmeral zone. 

What a romance of millions these hills could tell if tunnels and 
shafts were endowed with the gift of speech! In 1804 Humboldt 
rode into Alamos on his tour of scientific investigation of Mexico's 
mineral resources. In the footnotes of his book he states that 
at the gates of this city he passed a caravan of a thousand mules 
laden with silver bars from the Quintera Mine. This mine is 
still producing, and is now the deepest mine in the state of 

Sonora. According to the prefect of Alamos, F. A. Salido, the 

Quintera has averaged a million dollars a year for a century. 
Alamos is one of the wealthiest little cities in the world. It 

las a population of six taousand, with schools, church, and hos- 

pital. Its riches have been augmented year in and year out by 
the production of its principal mines—the Quintera, Promontorio, 

Santo Domingo, and Minas Nuevas, all located on the great silver 

ledge which has a record of production of several hundred million 

dollars. 
Strange tales of extravagance of mine-made millionaires, of 


fabulous finds, and of still richer ore bodies in the deepest work- 
ings add to the interest of this district. A story is told of one of 
the rich mine owners of the old days in Alamos, Sefior Almada, 
who gave a public feast in celebration of the baptism of his first 
grandson. He turned the -great well, located in the plaza, into 
a fountain of wine by pouring into it a hundred kegs of claret, 
ten barrels of lime juice, and a hundred cargoes of sugar. The 
entire populace were then invited to refresh themselves at this 
wonderful well, after which in a long procession they marched 
across the plaza to the cathedral, now one hundred and seven 
years old, over a pavement of solid silver bars, which the rich 
old miner had caused to be laid from his stored bullion. 

Dwight E. Woodbridge, M.E., in a recent article on Mexico says: 
“From west coast districts, like Alamos, there are still to be 
traced deep-worn trails over the Sierra, leading a thousand and 
more miles to Mexico City, through which ran the streams of 
precious metals that laved the shores of Mexico and Spain, and 
brought to the latter its height of enervating wealth and im- 
perial prosperity. Under heavy guard, month after month, year 
following year, there traversed the western mountains the great 
conducts consisting of hundreds of mules, each laden with a 
cargo of gold and silver bars.” 

The lode which has made Alamos famous is a great contact 
between granite and porphyry, which can be traced across the 
mountains for over forty miles. The famous mines previously 
mentioned, together with the Zambona, Balvanera, and La Perla, 
are all on this great vein or contact, and excepting the latter, 
which is a recent discovery, are all famous old producers. Ruins 
as old apparently as the Aztee civilization are found in_ these 
bills, not infrequently in mines supposed to be new discoveries. 








































































































THE GOLDEN LURE 


DRAWN BY FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON 
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ock-Drilling 
For a 
iners Prize 


O sport sets a Western. mining-camp ablaze like 
the annual rock-drilling contests between the 
champiens of rival mines. All work is suspend- 
ed, while the miners, trudging in from the moun- 
tains for miles around, assemble in enthusiastic 
groups to “root” for their own team. The 
mine managers come with their young wives to 
witness these truly titanic contests, and in their 

charming white dresses the women cheer on the brawny heroes of 

the “ Golden Fleece?’ or the * Hell-to-Pay ” Company, as the case 
may be, to victory. 

There is always betting, and the gambling spirit is fostered 
by the fact that the best team does not always win. Though the 
drills are sharpened by the mine blacksmith with. all the skill 
he can muster, there is always a chance of an overtempered steel 
breaking off down deep in the granite hole; and then the un- 




















On the Left is-Nygren, one of the Winners, holding the Drill, 
while his Partner, “Cash” Patterson, is pounding it into the 
Ground at the rate of more than Two Inches a Minute. The 
Man with the Coat in the Foreground is a Coach who Regu- 
lates the Supply of Water from a Bucket to the Drill Hole 


lucky team, taking a fresh “bit,” must literally crush that 
broken section into fragments before the demolished steel can be 
worked out of the way and the sinking of the hole be renewed. 

The rock itself is a huge monolith of granite from the quarry 
famous for producing the hardest in the district, and it is brought 
down from some faroff canyon, miles away, at considerable ex- 
pense. Usually the scene of the combat is some natural amphi- 
theatre among the pine-clad hills. and around the rock there is 
hnilt a rude platform of heavy beams to support the drillsmen 
in view of the spectators. A great circle is roped off to keep back 
‘oo enthusiastic friends. This sport has an elaborate etiquette 
of its own, with time-keepers, referees, and coaches; and it would 
he highly improper for outsiders to crowd so near the drillsmen 
is to hamper them in any way. 
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On the Right is “Cash” Patterson, the grizzled Prospector who, 
with his young Partner, Nygren, beat All-Comers in a Rock- 
drilling Contest of the Coeur d’Alenes at Wallace, Idaho 


In one of the 4th of July contests at Wallace, Idaho, for 
the championship of the Cuwur d’Alenes, eight teams competed— 
mostly robust young fellows, with the ¢lear pink and white skin 
that comes from long work underground free from the tan of the 
sun. But all these young athletes were defeated by the team 
including the celebrated “Cash” Patterson, a grizzled miner and 
prospector over fifty years old, who for fifteen years has been 
carrying away these tropliies. 

In these matches one man, crouching close to the rock, holds 
the drill in place while his partner wields the hammer. At brief 
intervals they change places, but so perfect is their training that 
even in the change there is not a stroke lost in the rhythmic roar 
of the sixteen-pound slege that beats, like a huge triphammer, 
seventy-five blows or more to the minute. 

It takes a dozen drills to carry a team through a contest, and 
they range in length from one to five feet. As the hole deepens, 
and the bits are dulled, the supreme test of skill is shown when 
the holder snatches out the old drill and thrusts a fresh one into 
place in the fraction of a second that elapses between blows of 
the sledge. 

The winner, “ Cash” Patterson, and his partner, Nygren, in 
fifteen minutes drilled a hole thirty-five and five-eighth inches 
deep into that adamantine granite. At every blow the steel sank 
perceptibly into the rock. 

















A Group of Drilfers at a Rock-drilling Contest held at 
the Coeur d’Alenes, Wallace, Idaho. This was the Contest 
won by old “Cash” Patterson and his Partner, Nygren 
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SHERBORN in the dawning of 1906, Fairview, in 
Churchill County, is one more addition to Ne- 
vada’s roster of phoenix-formed camps which, 
with a year and a half of development, can 
boast as lusty producers as lie under the broil- 
ing sun of the battle-born State. One of her 
mines is already a regular distributer of divi- 
dends. <A score of others verge upon such status. 
Fairview’s most famous producer is yielding an 
output whose average per-tonnage value exceeds that of Goldfield’s 
Moltawk. The district is no longer an experiment. It is an asset 
reckoned with by such statisticians as make honest effort to com- 
pute and compile the annual mineral production of Nevada. 

Back in the middle seventies this region was known to Uncle 
Sam, as appears by a notice filed on a monument on Fairview 
Peak, 8500 feet above sea-level. The writing is dated September 
24. 1876, and was posted by a party of California division sur- 
veyors under Lieutenant R. Birnie, of the Thirteenth Infantry. 
That little army corps tramped the ground that now forms the 
town site and covers the mines of Fairview. 

Forty-niners, coastbound from every section. East, travelling 
by pony express, halted at West Gate, a watering station on the 
Overland Route. West Gate is a part of Fairview. Float was 
kicked from the dust and eyed through pocket lenses; but it bore 
not the ear-marks of the treasure they sought, the fabled yellow 
flakes from California’s golden sands, and with the passing of 
the pony express Fairview retired to long siesta, Revivification 
came with a visit by F. 0. Norton early in the fall of 1905. 
Norton was a poor prospector living at Reno. Three -months 
after his discovery he had sold claims for $200,000, and in 
February of 1906 the stampede was on to Fairview. 

To-day he who journeys hither, not by pony express or om 
burroback, but in Pullman cars and luxurious autos, finds a city 
the goal of steam and trolley railroads; a metropolis whither 
water is piped, where ice is to be manufactured, where electricity 
provides the light, and later will furnish the power; a camp 
where more than a score of hoists are lifting to sunlight rock 
that is heavy with gold and silver or the coarse country capping 
that conceals it; a district, the central attraction of the present 
market in Nevada shares, commanding the attention of silver 
State pioneers, Nevada-made millionaires, professional traders on 
every curb this side the water, and even enlisting exploratory 
energy from England. 

Falion, forty-two miles northwest, terminal of a spur from the 
Southern Pacific, is Fairview’s present railway station. Last 
March the Southern Pacifie completed a survey from Fallon to 
Fairview and Wonder, acquired rights of way, perfected other 
preliminaries, and announced that the branch would be ready for 
service by October, the cost to be about $900,000. Delays oc- 
curred; the Nevada Hills Mine was glutted with rich ore for 
which it could find no adequate transportation facilities, and the 
management met, discussed the crisis, and determined to build 
an independent broad-gauge railroad to Fallon, the work to be 
finished by next April. The money is on hand to carry the 
adopted plans to speedy execution. Meanwhile, the Fairview 
Electric Railway and Power Company is arranging to build a 
trolley line from the city to the producing diggings. E. D. 
Lidstone is the projector of the electric scheme, and is backed 
by San Francisco and local capital. Lighting is one of the 
objects. 

Government officials have granted contracts which will give 
Fairview a water-power equal to 4000 horse-power from the mid- 
dle of March to the middle of September and 2000 horse-power 
the remaining months of the year, the supply to come from a dam 
across Carson River near Fallon, where 10,000 horse-power is 
available. A local company has shipped in a powerful pumping 
plant to hoist a supply of excellent water from another source, 
and will also install apparatus for the manufacture of ice. 

Fairview, at this time of quotation slumps and trade stagna- 
tion, is more than holding its own on every Exchange listing its 
securities. Cash, to be applied to development of the promising 
nines and raw prospects, is pouring in from every quarter. A 
significant circumstance is that the bulkiest remittances come 
from Nevada operators—men in position to judge most accurate- 
ly of the merits of the diggings. According to Nat Goodwin, the 
miner actor, who is now devoting most of his time to exploiting 
Fairview claims, English money will soon be on hand assisting 
in the conversion of Fairview prospects into shipping bonanzas. 

Geologically, the characteristics of Fairview and Virginia City 
are almost identical. Both are of a primary formation that is 
deeper than the majority of Nevada camps, Tonopah being the 
nearest approach to it. Nature has done much of the sinking 
in Fairview, as is evident on properties in the eastern section 
of the district, where croppings on such claims as the Climax 
correspond to a depth of 500 feet on the old Comstock, and reveal 
the same sort of quartz, taking into account the leaching that has 
been in process for centuries. Fairview is relatively a thousand 
feet deeper than Wonder. 

Two claims were located by Perly Langsdan early in the his- 
tory of Fairview and christened Nevada Hills. W. H. Clark, John 
R. Davis, John T. Hodson, John A. Kirby, M. V. Rise, and W. H. 
Webber bought the prospeets from the prospector. Clark, Hodson, 
Kirby, and Rice were pals together back in Utah. They paid 
$7500 for the ground in March, 1906. In June they cleared 
$8000 on their maiden shipment to Salt Lake, the first. carload, 
taken practically from the grass-roots, averaging $254 the ton. 
There were sold 50,000 shares of the stock at par ($1), but none of 
this fund was ever required in the development of the mine. Two 





The Rise of Eairview 





months later. the market price jumped to $2.75, and the valua- 
tion of Nevada Hills on Exchange has since been $6,500,000. On 
September 20 there was paid the third dividend of $75,000, 
swelling the total disbursements of bread money to $225,000. 
Then there was left $20,000,000 worth of ore in sight, a pay 
shoot demonstrated for a continuous distance of 1600 feet, $1,000,- 
000 worth of rock sacked for the market, and sufficient cash on 
hand to guarantee the building of the mine’s own railroad to 
Fallon. At the rate of sixty tons per day, the wagon haul to 
Fallon would cost the mine $345,000 in a year, and that sum 
will build the road. In the stope that is thirty feet above the 
150-foot level there lie great masses of ore whose silver and gold 
contents make it worth $6000 per -ton. 

On September 30, the date of its expiration, the parent company 


purchased the entire equipment, including two powerful hoists, ° 


of the Nevada Hills Leasing Company’s lease, which had been 
shipping at the rate of $300,000 per month, the product running 
from $150 to $250 the ton, and average $100 ore having been 
thrown over the dump. Henceforth these lease diggings will be 
operated On company account. Their greatest vertical depth is 
200 feet. On the dump lie about 3000 tons of dirt worth from 
$40 to $100 the ton. es 

Naturally next in importance and geography is the Fairview 
Eagle, a wide estate that sidelines Nevada Hills on the north and 
east, and was purchased by United States Senator Nixon and 
George Wingfield at a time when the pick of the camp was theirs 
for the choosing. They selected Fairview Eagle as the most 
promising prospect of that period, and that they judged wisely 
has been demonstrated in later revelations. After only a year 
of development Eagle has exposed shipping ore in four places, and 
has recorded the most magnificent strike of Fairview’s career, 
having tapped at a depth of 200 feet fifteen feet of solid sulphide 
ore that all averages better than $50 the ton, with two feet run- 
ning $700 without sorting, and smaller seams going up into 
the thousands. The sulphide formation, which is the strongest 
possible proof of permanency of values with depth, ig deeper than 
the lowest levels of the adjoining Nevada Hills, and is regarded 
as the most important revelation of the camp’s brief history. 
The product of the Eagle runs in silver, gold, and copper, about 
three-fourths of the value being in the white metal. The out- 
put is being sacked for the smelter, and regular shipments will be 
the order so soon as there shall be implanted machinery to handle 
the flow of 8000 gallons of water per day, tapped simultaneously 
with the uncovering of the sulphide ledge. Fairview Eagle bought 
the first hoist delivered to Fairview district, and has never let 
up on development. Considering physical improvements, there 
is nothing strange in the fact that-Eagle stock in two weeks went 
from sixty-five cents to $2, a gain of 208 per cent. 

At a depth of only six feet the Jarvis lease on the Fairview 
Eagle extracted thirty-six sacks of shipping ore, and later ran 
into a big body of equally rich goods on the fifty-foot level. In 
its No. 2 shaft this lease is now mining on a four-foot shoot of 
ore at 150 feet depth, the product ranging in silver-gold value 
trom $100 to $1000 the ton. 

Six miles south of the proved bonanza belt, where lie the Eagle 
and Nevada Hills, is ldcated the estate of the Nevada Fairview 
Company, controlled by Salt Lake operators. Initial shipments 
from that mine averaged $100 per ton, and subsequently there 
has been evidenced a material enhancement of values. The mother 
Iede of the section measures all of sixty feet in width. 

Brief mention is here made of other Fairview mines and pros 
pects: 

Climax.—Six claims, a mile northeast of the Eagle and on the 
trend of its ledge. Andesite and granite contact 200 feet wide, 
courses across estate, boldly outcropping. Has extension of Golden 
Boulder lead, and float assays as high as $4000 the ton. 

Clipper.—East of Aztec. Two leases successfully operating. 

Condors.—Fight claims four miles south of Nevada Hills. Tun- 
nelling for depth on silver sulphide ledge. 

Coxey.—Just installed a sixty horse-power hoist. 

Cyclone.—First Fairview find, located in the winter of 1905-6. 
Northwest of Fairview Eagle and west of Dromedary Hump. 
Main shaft, at whose collar is stationed a powerful hoist, is 
sinking for 500 feet depth on ledge that showed much high grade 
on the 100-foot level. 

Gold Crown.—Five miles east and south of the heart of the 
district. Richest gold ore of this section found in a huge. dyke, 
proved for a length of 1500. feet inside Gold Crown lines. 

Golden Slipper—Northwest of the property of the Ida Mines 
Company. With forty horse-power hoist in commission, the man- 
agement is going to great depth on ledge whose croppings show 
fine values. 

Hailstone.—North of Aztec and northeast of Eagle. Lease be- 
ing operated by Zadig & Company of San Francisco. 

Hot Onion.—Extreme northern portion of district. Has power- 
ful Western gas-engine. Seeking substantial depth. 

Ida.—A little northwest of Fairview Eagle. Vigorous explora- 
tion, consisting of tunnels and shafts. 

Keystone——One fraction adjoining the Eagle on the north, and 
three claims far to the south. On direct line of rich strike on 
fagle’s Nest. A promotion of Patrick, Elliott, & Camp, but now 
the possession of prominent capitalists of Fairview and Gold- 
field. Sinking 100-foot shaft by contract. 

Nevada Hills Extension.—Southeast of Pyramid. Sinking 250- 
foot working shaft. Has fifteen horse-power hoist. 

Red Rock.—Southwest of Golden Slipper. Strenuous develop- 
ment of a most promising ledge system. Big hoist on the ground. 

Wyoming.—Favorable showing in main shaft. 
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GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, WHICH DESERVES ITS NAME 


DISTRIBUTING CENTRE IS ONE OF THE RICHEST GOLD-PRODUCING REGIONS IN THE WORLD 


THE DISTRICT OF WHICH THIS TOWN IS THE 
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By BARTON 


GLANCE at the careers of the foremost 
men in that little company of rugged 
pioneers who established Goldfield on the 
map of Nevada, and dug from its hills 
a great store of treasure, brings to notice 
the names of George Wingfield and 
“ Diamondfield ” Jack Davis. 

George Wingfield is still in _ his 
twenties. Six or seven years ago he was 

a penniless cowboy; that is, he was 

usually penniless within a week after 

pay day. This was due both to his 

generosity and speculative bent. ‘The possibilities in faro, roulette, 
Jasquenet, chuckaluck, and divers other diversions unknown of 
Hoyle, which under certain (not usual) conditions yielded hand- 
some returns tor small investments, fascinated him from an early 
uge. It was this hapless bent, if we view it through a proper 
moral lens, that lured him on to vast achievements at an age 
when most college-bred men are tucking their sheepskins under 
their arms and marching forth to the mighty strife of human 
endeavor. George Wingfield saw much of strife, too, and there 
was the smoke of powder and the taste of lead in it. That he 
was unusually favored of men goes without saying. To sum up 
his career, it would seem that he merely clasped hands with the 
blind goddess, whereupon she, moved by one of her eccentric, un- 
accountable whims, swung him off his feet, and spun him without 
let or hesitation to the dizzy heights of plenty. 

While an ungrown lad he learned to punch cows and rope steers 
on the Washoe range, as his father had done before him. So he 
was raised among rugged folk. In the cattle towns of northern 
Nevada he became a close student of the primal law which deals 
with the survival of the fittest. He learned to shoot with both 
hands. He learned not to drink, but could not withstand the 
fascination of gambling. 

It was a sober fascination, however, and he set out to study the 
subject from all its aspects. He dealt faro and tended roulette 
under many masters. He played for and against * the house.” 
Always he played fair, and his conception of fairness led to many 
quarrels in which he soon earned fame as a gun-man. 

* The swiftest and surest man with a gun in the State,” he has 
been called. Furthermore, you will hear from many sources he 
Was just as dangerous with a gun empty as loaded. He preferred, 
if possible, to vanquish an antagonist with a tap on the head 





























Pluck and Luck in the Desert 


WOOD CURRIE 


astrologer’s eye he would have rejoiced to notice how radiant 
was, and what a splendid sidereal mansion it was slipping into. 
He was roused from vague glooming by a slap on the back, anid 
turned to shake hands with Senator Nixon. 

They had met before in Hawthorne, where the Senator did 
small banking business. He liked the young man, as every tru: 
Westerner admires a man who can do big human things, such »s 
facing down a roomful of armed bullies, telling them quietly 
that they were bullies, blacklegs, and tin-horns, softly suggestiny 
that they drop their guns and raise their hands; and, moreover, 
being obeyed. Then the fact that the boy was the only person 
concerned who had not mentioned the incident heightened Mr. 
Nixon’s esteem for him. 

So it came to pass that the United States Senator staked the 
young cowman, suggesting that he try his luck on another game. 
A while later Wingfield dropped into a sixth chair, completing a 
circle about a bare pine table that was cluttered with little mounds 
of chips, drifts of gold and silver. They were playing table stakes, 
and the boy put his all on the table, and though it was a 
wofully slim pile compared with the shining heaps before the others, 
it was as welcome as the many little stacks that had been swept 
away from earlier players. 

Several years after this game I heard from the lips of one of 
those oracles of the frontier, whom it is your good fertune to mect 
now and then, a graphic account of the beginning of George Wing- 
field’s astonishing streak of luck. The narrator had sat in the 
game, had been in it for hours, and could scarcely see over his 
heap of winnings when the young man “ skinned” the cards of the 
first hand dealt him. 

“It was bad enough,” the oracle related, “for George to begin 
with four deuces pat, against two full houses and a blooming peony 
of hearts, ace high. But to catch family after family of court 
cards and fill in for fifteen hands running was certainly Eldorado 
luck with the brakes off. He sat through sky-pot after sky-pot, an 
unblinking idol, and when dawn began to spot the curtains I spun 
in my last four-bit chip for a show-down. Ed Sykes and Bill 
McGuire, the two orneriest poker players of Hawthorne, were 
trimmed down to their belt knuckles. Wingticld had shot the 
whole table full of zero; frozen us all to a cold quit. 

* Of course we were sore at being trimmed by a mere boy from 
a Washoe County ranch, but no one shcwed any inclination to get 
fussy. George never turned a trick in his life that wasn’t on the 
square. Yes, there were some at the table who occasionally relied 

more on their artjllery than 
on any mere run of the cards, 











but they were wise. They 
knew they were babies com- 
pared to the kid cowboy when 
it came to gun-play. All we 
could do was to choke over 
our smiles and congratulate 
him on his Jumbo rush of 
luck. We’ve been doing that 
ever since. Now he’s the 
richest man in the State, and 
little more than turned man 
at that. I’m an old dodger; 
been in mines and prospecting 
for half a century. I’ve had 
many a fine dash at _ the 
wheel, at faro, and at poker— 
but where am I to-day? Well, 
I’ve got a board and a blanket 
in a ’dobe hut, and looking 
down the main street you'll 
observe the biggest, solemnest 
graveyard in the world. 

“At the time of the poker 
game, my friend, Reno was in 
a fever over stories of high 








The Banquet which George Wingfield gave to the Members 
of the Goldfield Mining Stock Exchange and their Friends 


rather than quiet him eternally with a bullet. He is not, nor 
was he ever, a brawler. In fact, he is uncommonly taciturn and 
diffident, and in his conversation shrinks from the use of the first 
personal pronoun. 

When he dropped into a now famous poker game at Reno five 
years ago he had no more idea that he was to become the richest 
man in Nevada within the span of a lustrum than Dick Whit- 
tington knew he was to become Lord Mayor of London until he 
met the nature-faking cat. The story has long been current that 
United States Senator George S. Nixon staked the youngster for 
this historic poker game. 

Wingfield was standing just without the smoky glare of one 
of Reno’s popular “clubs,” jabbing his heel viciously into the 
curb of the wooden pavement and gazing peevishly up at the 
yellow moon, so like the last chip he had played on the case 
queen and lost. His star was up there too, and had he had an 


play and high grade ore at 
Tonopah. And George Wing- 
field, reckoning that his tide 
was on the flood, skeed next 
day to the southern altitudes. 
At the Tonopah Club he 
found an open game with a sky-limit. He ‘won steadily, playing 
with the confidence of a man who’s got Fate’s backing. He got up 
from the table when there wasn’t a chip left to play against. 

“ Passing out of that back room he stopped at a table at which 
the proprietor of the place was dealing, and sat down. Dusk gave 
way to dawn. The sun walked across the sky and night fell again, 
and the purple shadows had once more begun their daybreak dance 
when George rose from that table. He had broken the bank and 
the ‘ house’ changed hands.” 

The winning of the Tonopah Club amounted to almost the same 
thing as winning $4,000,000 invested at five per cent., for during 
the years afterwards in which Wingfield ran it the net earnings 
never fell below $200,000 a year. He fixed the limit for the chances 
to be taken by the “house,” and hired an expert accountant to 
estimate the constant net gain from the various tables. Then lie 
doubled the number of tables. 
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This was about the time Goldfield sprang into existence. Wing- 
field got there before the “ ground floor” had been scratched, and 
bought a considerable area of it. He purchased town lots that 
happened to fall on the main street, and he bought the Mohawk 
claim. He let George S. Nixon in on the Mohawk and became his 
partner. The two Georges now control a $50,000,000 corporation of 
consolidated mines, with “ Diamondfield” Jack Davis, of Idaho, 
Utah, Montana, and Colorado as one of their right hand men. 

Davis came to Goldfield with a well-earned fame as a gun-man, 
and the reputation of one of the shrewdest speculators in mines in 
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blanched, and it was several moments before he could stretch out 
his big fist and grasp Mr. Hunt’s slender hand. The latter was also 
embarrassed by the situation until Davis pulled himself together 
and said: 

“To meet you, Governor, sort of brings me back pretty close to 
the edge of the grave. They were knotting the hemp round my 
neck when that reprieve of yours arrived. If you will come over 
to my room I will show you the rope. It’s a rather gruesome 
souvenir to keep, yet I wouldn’t part with it for a dozen gold 
mines. Whenever I feel like gettting at all wild it sobers me up 

















The Mohawk Mines at Goldfield, Nevada, among the Richest in the Section, where George Wingfield made his first Millions 


the West. He had been a terror to thug walking delegates of 
miners’ unions, and has been on the blacklist of the I. W. W. for 
a decade. 

The career of this young man was marked by an incident of 
unique dramatic value for those who are at a loss for thrilling 
situations in their Western romances. And [ learned of it in this 
fashion, which is also not laeking in picturesque color: 

It was in the Montezuma Club in Goldfield, and I had just been 
introduced to former Governor Hunt of Idaho. Henry Weber, one 
of the new millionaires of the district, had performed the office of 
introduction. We were chatting of mines and millions when a 
short, heavy-shouldered young man, dark-skinned, black-mustached, 
but of rather insignificant than striking appearance, entered. 

“ There’s ‘ Diamondfield’ Jack Davis, Governor,” said Weber to 
Mr. Hunt. ‘I suppose you know him.” 

“No,” replied the former Governor, “I never met him, but I 
once issued a reprieve for him when he was about to be hanged. 
It was in Idaho in the strenuous days of the Ceur d’Alénes. He 
was arrested for the killing of two miners—members of the union. 
The evidence was flimsy enough, but the ‘ fear of God’ inspired by 
dynamite and sawed-off shotguns seemed to work a potent spell 
upon judge and jury in the remote town where the trial was held— 
some thirty miles off the railroad. 

“Well, as it was presented to me at the time, once the union 
agents had succeeded in getting the conviction they made all pos- 
sible haste to execute their enemy, hoping to swing him off before 
his friends could get to me and appeal for a stay. But they 
managed to get to me and I granted the reprieve. They had to 
arrange a relay of ponies to carry it to the place of execution; and 
it arrived, I believe, just as the rope was about Jack Davis’s neck. 
He got a new trial and was acquitted. I understand there are 
few nervier young men than he standing in shoes to-day, and should 
rather like to meet him.’ 

Weber called Davis to our table, and when he said, “ Jack, this is 
ex-Governor Hunt, of Idaho,” ‘* Diamondfield ” Jack’s swarthy skin 


like nothing else could.” The ex-Governor was curious to see the 
rope, and the pair left the clubhouse arm in arm. 

* Diamondfield ” Jack Davis never reckoned his years of danger- 
ous activity as mine superintendent and promoter, when he was 
marked by the Western Federation of Miners as ‘ undesirable.” 
He earned a reputation as a gun-fighter in every camp he lived in, 
and in Goldfield during its early days he lived up to his fame. 

In the open streets of the great gold camp, a year ago last Sep- 
tember, he and George Wingfield drew their guns and defied a 
mob of one hundred and fifty miners who had pursued a non-union 
worker to their offices. So great was their reputation as gun-men 
that they were left in sole possession of the thoroughfare. 

When in his sprightly moments David had a little trick of open- 
ing a bottle of champagne by shooting cut the cork at fifty paces 
that occasioned considerable nervousness in Goldfield restaurants, 
and one fragment of his history deals with an even more 
astonishing feat of marksmanship. The story goes that he became 
aware of a man stalking him with a shotgun, turned on the would- 
be assassin, fired two shots, and pierced his ears so neatly that 
afterwards the man could have worn rings in the bullet holes 
like a Corsican bandit. 

Though this thrilling bit of anecdote was told and retold with 
solemn emphasis in many nooks and corners of Alkali Land, its 
strict veracity may be doubted. Davis never carried what some 
frontiersmen call “ parlor ordnance ”’—derringers and .32s. He 
balanced himself with a pair of Colt’s .45s, one hooked to his belt 
over each hip. The victim of such sure-shooting must, therefore, 
have possessed extraordinary ears not to have lost them-altogether. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that these two quiet, steady-eyed 
young men have passed through many desperate moments that 


-required the sort of nerve and fibre of which epic heroes are made; 


and undoubtedly if there were more of their calibre down in the 
new county seat of Esmeralda there would have been no demand 
ou the government for regiments of regulars to settle Goldfield’s 
labor troubles. 





THe; 7. M. C, A, 


HREE hundred and fifty men are building a bridge for the 

Western extension of a railroad on the “ raw edge of no- 

where,” in South Dakota. The gang work seven days in the 
week and live in makeshift bunk houses in the construction camp. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association has gone forward with the 
construction gang, and makes its headquarters in a passenger coach 
run in on a siding by the company. From the day the coach was 
opened it has been crowded with men from daylight until midnight. 
and the hardest beaten track in the camp leads there. The general 
secretary has been appointed postmaster, and each day nearly all 
of the three hundred and fifty men working on the bridge come to 
the car for their mail. Since it was opened the mai! sent out has 
doubled and letters have been sent home by men who had fallen 
im with the rough life of the West, and had not written home 
since coming to the camp. 
Sunday night religious meetings packed the car with one hun- 





IN MINING TOWNS AND CAMPS 


dred men, while a stereopticon talk given by the secretary in the 
dining room brought out two hundred and tifty. Then the men 
would not go to their bunks, but stayed to sing “ Yield not to 
temptation” and other gospel hymns, and listen to a talking 
machine. 

After one of the meetings a bridge builder wanted the secretary 
to go over to his bunk house and reason with his partner about 
gambling. He was told that every man would be gambling. 
When he arrived no gambling was going on there or anywhere in 
the camp, for the meeting had put a stop to it. Christmas night 
the big men of the rough camp held a Christmas festival, which 
was as popular as in a Sunday school of children. 

On pay days saloons had cashed $6000 in checks, but by arrange- 
ment with the banks this is done in the Association car. Here it 
becomes easier to send the money home by mail, and less money 
now finds its way over the bars. 
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De RAW 


Tue mines of the Boston Consolidated Mining Company are 
situated in Bingham Canyon, Utah, 28 miles southwest of Salt 
Lake City, on the line of the Rio Grande Western Railway, at an 
altitude varying from 6500 to 7700 feet. The property of the 
company at Bingham consists of 51 patented claims, approxi- 
mately 380 acres, which includes the Sulphide Mine and the 
Porphyry Mine, two distinct and separate mining schemes. The 
company also owns over 1000 acres at Garfield, about 16 miles 
west of Salt Lake City, on which has been erected a large and 
thoroughly equipped Concentrating Plant, capable of treating 
3900 tons of porphyry ore daily. 

A tract of land comprising over 1000 acres has also been ac- 
quired on the west shore of Utah Lake, about 40 miles from the 
mines at Bingham. 

The Sulphide Mine is situated on the eastern side of Muddy 
Gulch. The deep sides of the mountain at this point have been 
pierced by five principal tunnels, all connecting with large bodies 
of sulphide ore. Owing to the great size of these ore bodies, the 
square-set method of mining is used exclusively, and all the ore 
is broken and dropped through chutes to the lower level, where it 
is hauled by electric trains to the ore bins. 

The Sulphide Mine is fully equipped to produce at present about 
1000 tons of ore daily, assaying from 2 per cent. to 4 per cent. cop- 
per. In the fully developed portions of this mine about 750,000 
tons have been blocked out, which averages 2.8 per cent., produc- 
ing about 21,000 tons of copper. In addition to this, a conserva- 
tive estimate shows about 375,000 tons of 2.5 per cent. ore in the 
portion of the mine which is only partially developed. This will 
yield about 9000 tons of copper. The value of the gold, silver, 
and excess of iron in this ore amounts to about $3.00 per ton. 
The copper value of the ore averages, at 15 cent copper, $7.90 per 
ton. The Sulphide Mine is one of great possibilities, and is by no 
means fully developed. , 
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Boston Consolidated Mining Co. 


The Porphyry Mine includes 156 acres on the western side and 
summit of the mountain at an altitude of from 6250 to 7700 feet. 
About 25,000 feet of development tunnels have been run through 
this portion of the mountain, showing the body of pay ore to be 
from 300 to 400 feet thick. These tunnels have been assayed 
every five feet. 

The estimated tonnage of the Porphyry Mine, as blocked out 
and fully developed, is as follows: 

The 300 foot thick ore body, at 12.4 cubie feet of ore to the 
ton, will yield 58,581,000 tons, averaging 1.56 per cent. of 
copper. 

In addition to this amount, the estimated tonnage of the ore 
bodies not fully developed is 113,405,000 tons of about 1 per cent. 
copper. The gold and silver values of this ore amount to about 
20 cents per ton. The cost of producing copper from this por- 
phyry ore, allowing for the gold and silver values, as above stated, 
varies from $0.056 per pound for 2 per cent. ore to $0.084 per 
pound for 1.5 per cent. ore. 

The mining of the porphyry ore is all open-air work, and is done 
by steam shovels, the cheapest method of mining known. 

The present equipment is capable of handling 15,000 tons 
daily. ~* 

The new Concentrating Plant of the company, of 3000 tons’ 
daily capacity, which has just been constructed at Garfield, is 
thoroughly equipped and modern in every respect. It is situated 
on the mountain side, so that gravity plays an important part in 
the handling of the ore. The site includes over 1000 acres, thus 
affording ample space for disposing of the mill tailings. Three 
railroads cross the company’s land at this point, viz.: The San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the Rio Grande Western, and 
the Western Pacific Companies. 

The mill is about two miles distant from the large Garfield Plant 
of the American Smelting and Refining Company. 





Newhouse Mines and Smelters 


Tue property of the Newhouse Mines & Smelters is situated at New- 
house, in Beaver County, Utah, 250 miles southwest of Salt Lake City, 
on the line of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad. 


The company owns 2000 acres of land, in which is included the rich, 
highly developed Cactus Mine, the large, well-equipped Concentrating 
Plant having a daily capacity of 1000 tons of ore, and the townsite of 
Newhouse, with its modern Store, Bank, Opera House, Club House, 
Rooming and Eating houses, Café and Restaurant, together with over 


. eighty modern cottages, containing from four to six rooms each. These 


latter are built in the Colonial style, are electric lighted and supplied 
with hot and cold water, baths, etc., and are occupied by the employees 
of the company having families. 


One of the most unique and attractive structures in the town is the 
Cactus Club, substantially built, of the bungalow style, and containing 
a reception-room, reading-room, billiard-room, bar, barber’s shop, 
music and ball room. 

The membership includes the business men of the town, mine and 
mill superintendents, and all employees of the company who are eligible 
and who may be elected by ballot. The club is managed entirely by 


its members, and has been so successful, both as a means of promot- ° 


ing good-fellowship and financially, that a new Opera House, Res- 
taurant, and Café, with eight bedrooms for transient guests, have lately 
been constructed by the club. 

The Cactus Mine was owned and developed about twelve years ago 
by two French companies, but owing to continued disagreement and 
lawsuits between these two associations, as well as a great scarcity of 
water for milling purposes, the mine was closed down and the property 
came under the hammer. In 1901, Mr. Samuel Newhouse, with great 
daring, planned and successfully carried out the redemption of the 
Cactiis Mine, which resulted in the acquiring of this magnificent mining 
property and the formation of the Newhouse Mines & Smelters. 


_This company is incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York, with a capital of $6,000,000, divided into 600,000 shares of a par 
value of $10 each, which are non-assessable and all issued. Mr. New- 
house realized the urgent necessity of an abundant supply of water for 
the ise of the Concentrating Plant as well as the town, and he succeeded 
in purchasing the Wah Wah Springs, in the mountains on the west of 
the valley, eight miles distant from the town, this being the only avail- 
able water supply in that section of the country. A reservoir was built 


at the springs and a pipe line run from it to another reservoir above 
the mill and town, and thus perfectly pure mountain water is delivered 
by gravity at the rate of over 1000 gallons per minute. 


The operations of the Cactus Mine are carried on by means of a tunnel 
6000 feet in length, running into the side of the mountain 600 feet 
below the mouth of the shaft. 50 H. P. electric locomotives haul the 
train of ore cars, each car holding about three and a half tons, from 
the various ore chutes in the mine to the crusher-house and loading- 
station, situated at the mouth of the tunnel. On each level of the 
mine immense ore bodies have been blocked out, and these have been 
cross-cut for distances of 135 to 200 feet, without, in several instances, 
disclosing the walls of the deposit, and they have been drifted upon a 
distance of 600 feet on the strike of the vein on each level, and from 
one level to another ore chutes have been sunk to the tunnel level, thus 
facilitating the handling of the ore, which is dumped directly into the 
electric train. 


The motive power for operating the mine and mill has been steam, 
electricity, pe compressed air, but the entire plant is now being 
a Ag with machinery to be operated by electric power furnished 
by the Telluride Power Company’s plant on the Beaver River, 60 miles 
distant. 

The mining experts sent to examine the Cactus last spring, when the 
stock wes listed on the New York Exchange, reported to the com- 
mittee of that association that there were about 2,284,437 tons of ore 
in sight, of an average of 2.5 per cent. copper. In addition to this they 
reported about two million tons of ore under progress of advancing 


development. These estimates were based on a recovery of 80 per cent. 
of copper. In addition to the immense bodies of milling ore, above re- 


ferred to, large bodies of high-grade chalcopyrite, running from 20 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. copper, have been encountered during the past six 
months on the various levels of the mine above the 600 foot level. This 
ore is shipped direct to the smelters. 

Within the past few months an incline shaft, to be sunk 1000 feet 
below the 600 foot level, has been started, and a cross-cut from this 
shaft has been opened on the 700 foot level in 5 per cent. ore. This 
shaft will be continued to the 1000 foot level, with cross-cuts every 100 
feet. These operations below the 600 foot or main tunnel level will 
open up a vast undeveloped territory of ore, the existence of which has 
been proven by means of diamond-drill borings. 
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The 
and his 


Treasure-House_ of 
Spanish Adventurers 


Don Diego 


By JOHN KEENAN 


#T was more than three hundred and fifty years ago that 
a brave Spanish adventurer, Captain Don Diego de 
Velasquez by name, at the head of a small company of 
supporters, threaded and pushed and fought his way 
through Northern Mexico in a westerly direction. Like 
scores of other courageous men, Don Diego had been 
lured across the Atlantic by tales of wonderful treas- 
: ure in the new world, which was to be had for the 
asking. He had seen cargo after cargo of gold and silver ingots brought 
home to Spain from the newly discovered El Dorado; he had seen fabulous 
quantities of gold and silver vessels and ornaments obtained somehow from 
those far-off regions—perhaps through gift from the strange, child-like, 
half-savage people who had mined and fashioned them; perhaps through 
the simple method on the part of Spanish adventurers of merely helping 
themselves out of the abundant stores of palace and temple. At any rate, 
there in Spain were ships and ships, returned from across the stormy 
Atlantic; and in their strong-rooms was treasure, beautiful to behold, 
massive, heavy, and exquisitely designed. And there also were captains 
and subordinates and gangs of uncouth, hardy followers, who, starting 
away from home poverty-stricken and often desperate, had in a few months 
or a few years come back rich as Croesus. 

The knowledge of such treasure awaiting those who went after it, the 
sight of such masses of gold and silver ingots, the tales related by the men 
who brought them home, inflamed the imagination of Don Diego as they had 
fired the spirit of hun- . 
dreds of others. The 








turbulence of their feelings, their joy, the dizzy prospect of having un- 
counted riches literally in their grasp, is difficult to realize at this far- 
distant day. Here they were, at the end of their hazardous voyage, in 
the southwestern corner of Chihuahua, Mexico, within comparatively easy 
reach of the great Pacifie Ocean. On every hand were Indians, not sav- 
age, but peaceful, easy-going for generations, and close at hand were the 
vast treasures of mother earth—Nature’s strong-box, indeed, filled to over- 
flowing with precious metal, only a little disturbed by the indolent, child- 
like Indians, who took out what they wanted and when they wanted it. 

Don Diego and his company were men of stern stuff, who had journeyed 
thither for a definite object, and they wasted little time before making what 
at that time was a complete and.careful exploration of the mines. That 
they were energetic can be proved to-day by the existence of ore on the 
walls of the ancient workings, which yield high assays of this precious 
metal; that their efforts were crude is likewise proved by the fact that they 
barely skimmed over the surfaces of these bank deposits of the gods, having 
not the faintest idea that three hundred and fifty years later science and 
engineering and mining skill would make available a hundred times more 
wealth than they themselves could cart away and carry home on 
shipboard. 

How long Don Diego stayed at the mines, or what other advent- 
ures he had on his way homeward, it is not the present purpose 
to relate. Suffice it to say that after he and his adventurers departed, 
burdened with gold, the important mines and their fabulous deposits 

became almost forgot- 
ten, and interest in 





year 1547 saw him. at 
the head of his com- 
pany, penetrating the 
forests of Northern 
Mexico, keeping savage 
beasts and savage men 
at bay, undergoing 
hardships of hunger, 
exhaustion, thirst, and 
never dreaming of turn- 
ing back,because ahead 
of him, at a definite 
spot, in one particular 
locality that he had 
heard of was a group 
of mines so rich, so ex- 
tensive, that they could 
make a thousand fort- 
unes for a thousand 
men. 

Finally, to cut a long 
story short, Don Diego 
and _shis followers 
achieved the wellnigh 
impossible, and one day 
found themselves, with 
gloating eyes and tense 
nerves, actually arrived 
at a great mineral 
camp, which they at 
once named ‘“ Provi- ‘iy 
dencia de la Nueva = Neate 


. 








them was not revived 
until the railroad was 
approaching. 

It was early last 
spring, 1907, that two 
business men, Mr. 
Howell Hinds and 
Mr. Ralph W. Cave- 
naugh, learned through 
high smelter reports 
that the mines were 
producing ore which 
was of surprising rich- 
ness. With the enter- 
prise and decision char- 
acteristic of wide- 
awake, aggressive 
Americans, Messrs. 
Hinds and Cavenaugh 
quietly started for 
Mexico in the month of 
April, and by reason of 
the present accessibil- 
ity of the properties 
easily reached _ the 
mines, and after 4 
thorough, careful, s¢l- 
entific examination 
they immediately pur- 
chased the _ entire 
group. The first news 
the general public had 
of what was virtually 








Viscaya,’’ and which 
is now the town of 
Santa Barbara. The 


Face of vein at bottom of Reforma Shaft—-25 feet wide, no walls 
32 


a rediscovery of Don 
Diego’s treasure-louse 
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came with the announce- 
ment that it had been 
secured by these two 
Americans, who found 
that the vastness of the 
field of operations was 
so stupendous that in 
May, last year, 1907, 
Messrs. Hinds and Cav- 
enaugh organized a 
corporation known as 
The Hinds Consolidated 
Mining Company, hav- 
ing its executive and ad- 
ministrative offices at 
No. 1 Wall Street, New 
York City, with other 
offices at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Santa Bar- 
bara, Mexico. The com- 
pany was capitalized at 
$5,000,000, and a very 
favorable contract was 
closed with the Amer- 
ican Smelting and Re- 
fining Company, for 
250,000 tons of ore, 
and because this ore 
contained a high per- 
centage of lead it is 
very acceptable to the 
smelting company. 

The Hinds _ Consoli- 

dated Mining Company has been organized less than a year; yet in 

these few short months development operations have been pushed to 

a remarkable extent. The brief story of this energy and_intel- 
- ligent development reminds one of the giant of old who, on attain- 
' ing his growth, fell asleep and remained so for three centuries, when he 
- suddenly awakened, sprang at once into life, and commenced his career of 
- heroic deeds and glorious achievements. It is more than three hundred 
~ years since Don Diego left the Santa Barbara mines, and they have dozed 

on decade after decade, undisturbed by the feeble and infrequent attempts 

to take out a little of their precious treasure. Now, however, after less than 

a year’s effort, this modern giant, composed of gold and silver, lead and 
" copper, is thoroughly aroused and active, and his name is known, his 
> power and wealth are recognized, the world over. 

' One year only—one short year—since Americans took hold of the ten 
p) sreat mines. In that time the property has been equipped with the most 
» modern and up-to-date machinery, three miles of standard-gauge railroad 
~ has been built connecting the mines with the Mexican Central Railway 
at the town of Santa Barbara, and an overhead tram is being constructed 
» to bring the ore from the various shafts to the concentrator. At the 
present time the Hinds Consolidated Mining Company has five shafts, 

with an aggregate depth of more than 1000 feet, and | Fei 8000 and 
9000 feet of drift and raises, in addition to the great underground workings 
and surface and railroad construction, employing over 300 men. 

The success of this gigantic enterprise is due solely to the enterprise, 
ability, and integrity of Messrs. Hinds and Cavenaugh, and to their staff 
of conservative assistants. Their steadfast plan has been at all times 
to work for the benefit of the stockholders; and notwithstanding that the 
company was organized to operate the mines, Messrs. Hinds and Cavenaugh 
"have not done as many other operators—organizing a company for the 
» railroad with the profit for themselves; or a town-site company, or for 

the extension which they have just purchased at a nominal figure, consist- 
i ing of the San Rafael and Cabrassa mines, which is the continuation of 
c the great Santa Gertrudis vein and which has been turned over to this 
a 
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company. 

' To-day this company enjoys the distinction of having paid a quarterly 
» dividend of 2 per cent. on the capital stock on February 27th, this year, and 
~ considering the financial disturbances, or depression as it may be called, 
- Which started in the last week of March, 1907, and has continued to the 
_ present time, it is apparent that the company has certainly accomplished 
| 4 great undertaking. Not only has it put in all the equipment mentioned 
above and paid for it by the sale of stock, but its output of ore has been 
large enough to pay a substantial dividend within the year. It is a record 
well to be proud of. Nor has this stock been placed by gigantic advertising 
» Means, as so many mining companies have pa their stock, but it has all 
been sold to conservative investors, a great many of whom have seen the 
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property, and have then 
told their friends of it, 
who likewise invested. 

The Hinds Consoli- 
dated has tremendous 
ore reserves consisting 
of the following metals, 
gold, silver, copper, and 
lead; it has three large 
parallel fissure veins run- 
ning through and out- 
cropping the entire 
length of the property, 
over one and a half 
miles, and extending in 
breadth from ten to 
twenty-eight feet. 

The building of the 
railroad has made it 
possible to ship the ore 
direct from the mill to 
the smelters, but, accord- 


ing to their contract 
with the American 
Smelting & Refining 


Co., it is necessary only 
for them to ship the 
ore nineteen miles to 
Parral, where it is taken 
in charge by that com- 
pany. 

Expert after expert 
has seen this property, 
and without a single exception all have been high in their praises not only 
of the tremendous possibilities and present ore reserves, but also of the 
management, which in every case has been pronounced excellent. They have 
openly stated that it is one of the best mining properties they have ever 
examined. Carl Darnell, an expert and mining engineer, sent to examine 
the mines by prominent New York capitalists, stated in a letter that ‘the 
ore bodies are so large and so open in character that the most casual inspec- 
tion satisfied me of the existence of more ore than it will be possible to 
mine during the next twenty years....Ihave every confidence that the 
Hinds Consolidated will be a steady and liberal dividend-payer, and I 
firmly believe its stock to be one of the best and safest investments at 
present available.” 

Mr. Orrin Allen, mining expert, in concluding his report on the prop- 
erty said: “I am of the opinion from the facts obtained by me at the 
mines and embodied in this report, that one of the largest mines in 
Mexico will be opened up. With good management at the mine, with the 
equipment I have suggested, this mine should pay out at least one-fourth 
the par value of its capital stock each year.” 

One of the stockholders, writing under date of Feb. 11, 1908, says: 
“T had a conference to-day with Mr. F. W. Wardwell, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who has just returned from a trip to the property of the Hinds Consolidated 
Mining Company. Mr. Wardwell was very enthusiastic in his talk with me, 
and, being a man of large experience and a keen observer, what he said to 
me in the course of our conversation was certainly very encouraging. He 
stated to me that in his opinion the property was a gigantic one, and that 
it would be a great success. He said that he was very much impressed with 
the entire management, and was dumfounded to find the amount of work 
that had been accomplished in so short a time. He further stated that the 
stockholders up here did not know what they had. While we were all 
aware of these facts, as stated to us from time to time, nevertheless a state- 
ment of this kind coming from a man of Mr. Wardwell’s reputation certainly 
made me feel very good. Knowing that you would be pleased to have such 
information, I have taken the trouble to write you of the above interview, 
and feel that I certainly have a great deal to look forward to when I reach 
the property about the first of March.” 

The company has as its officers, Howell Hinds, of Cleveland, President, 
one of the most conservative mining men in this country; Ralph W. Cave- 
naugh, of New York, Vice-President and Secretary; Frederick C. Becker, of 
Cleveland, Treasurer; Frederick S. Stearns, of New York, Assistant 
Secretary; and Wm. W. Elmer, General Manager at the mines, a capable 
and practical mining man of wide experience. 

It is confidently expected that the Hinds 





Ralph 


W. Cavenaugh 


Consolidated Mining 


Company, a tremendous working mine, will declare large dividends for 


many years to come and will eventually be one of the largest producing 
mines in Mexico. 














The company owns its own railway and equipment 
33 









































































































































Tom Lockhart 


AFTER two years’ incessant development 
work, comprising nearly two miles of shafts, 


drifts, and cross-cuts, the Florence Gold | 
Mining Company is planning a monster 
mill to crush the huge tonnage of | 


quartz 
milling ore which stands exposed through- 
out the underground workings and _ lies 
heaped on the dumps about the various 
shafts. The contract for the erection of the 


building has been let, the machinery has | 
been ordered, and men are employed in | 
levelling the surface for the foundation. | 
Towering high above the other buildings | 


surrounding the mine on the slope of the 


hill overlooking Goldfield, it will add_ to | 


the scene of activity presented the entire 
length and breadth of the Florence prop- 
erty, and be classed among local mining 
as Goldfield Mill No. 7. 


The management has planned its mill on 


what may be termed the unit system. 
This means that additional stamps can be 


added as circumstances warrant, thus in- | 
creasing the capacity of the mill and allow- 


ing the future development of the mine to 


be conducted on a larger seale than ever | 


before attempted in Goldfield. These and 


other details, including a perfect system of | 
concentration and cyanide, have been care- | 


fully worked out for many months by the 
officials of the company in Denver, ex- 


perimenting with various styles and types | 


of crushing machinery, in order to discover 
the best process of handling the company’s 


ores at the least possible cost and the | 


greatest saving in gold values. When 
the first unit of the mill is completed it will 
consist of fifteen stamps, with a capacity 
of crushing 120 tons of ore per day. 

That it is unlikely there will be any 


dearth of ore for many years is obvious, | 


when taking into consideration that the 
main ledge is from fifty to sixty feet wide, 


nearly all of which carries good milling | 


ralues. The policy of shipping excep- 
tionally high-grade ore will be continued. 
From the general trend of the vein, north- 


westerly and southeasterly, and its dip to | 


the east, it gives every appearance of being 


a permanent, true fissure, capable of being | 
The main | 


mined a thousand feet deep. 
workings are now in various levels, down 
to the 350-foot station. At the latter depth 


the ore has a tendency to carry a slight per- | 
centage of copper, this being considered 
an indication that somewhere, deep down 


below the lowest winze in the mine, there 


will be found immense bodies of ore that | 


will produce millions of dollars and eclipse 
all records for permanency and extent. 
That the history of the famous mine 
needs no introduction to the public is felt 
assured, as its record for producing several 
million dollars to fortunate leasers is well 
known. Its interest, in the main, to the 
controlling owners—A. D. Parker, vice- 
president of the Colorado Southern Rail- 
road, and T. D. Lockhart, a prospector 


whom he kept supplied with funds for | 


twenty-three years—lies in the fact that the 
mine has at last rewarded their persistent 
search for a mining property that would 
make them independently wealthy. 
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James H. Macmillan 


ln James H. Maemillan, head of the firm of The 
J. H. Maemillan Co., Inc., Goldfield has one of the 
native sons of Nevada, who has cast his lot with 
the mining industry of the State so recently come 
into prominence again through its mining activities, 
and pronounced success has crowned his efforts. 

Mr. Macmillan was born in Unionville, Nevada. 
His father, one of the prominent attorneys of both 
Utah and Nevada, was considered the leader of the 
Democracy of the Sagebrush State for many years. 

Mr. Macmillan acquired his early education in 
the schools of Nevada and Utah, but his trend 
towards mining was developed throughout Mon- 
tana, including Butte, Anaconda, and, in fact, all 
the mining camps of note within that great State 
of the industry. It was there that he acquired 
his first thorough practical knowledge of what 
seems to be his natural life-work. For several 
years he devoted his time to newspaper business, 
and, in fact, his first venture in Goldfield (al- 
though he went there for the purpose of mining) 
was the foundation and publication of Goldfield’s 
first daily paper, known then as the “Goldfield 
Sun,” and later as the ‘Goldfield Tribune.” 

Mr. Macmillan was one of the pioneers of the Man- 
hattan Camp, where he acquired heavy interests and 
made several successful promotions. One or two of 
these promotions are now considered in the list of 
real worthy properties in the Manhattan District. 

Later, this young and. energetic promoter gave 
the Goldfield District careful scrutiny, and de- 
cided that with good judgment and the proper 
management leasing would be a profitable vent- 
ure in that high-grade camp. He associated him- 
self with George B. Holleran, his present partner 
in The J. H. Macmillan Company, in the de- 
velopment of a block of ground on the Gold 
Wedge Fraction of the Jumbo Extension, which 
was incorporated and promoted under the name 
of Mohawk-Jumbo Lease Company. The history 
of that lease up to the present time shows that 
determination and good judgment on the part of 
Messrs. Macmillan and Holleran were all that was 
needed to bring the reward merited. 

The Mohawk-Jumbo Lease shaft was continued 
to a depth of 450 feet, at an expenditure of 
$50,000.00, and the result is three dividends al- 
ready, amounting to $200,000.00, with enough 
money in the treasury to pay two or three addi- 
tional ones, and several months yet in which to 
operate; so that the record of the Mohawk-Jumbo, 
in all likelihood, will be excelled by but few leasing 
companies in Nevada. 

The J. H. Macmillan Co., Inc., has promoted 
the Mohawk-Red Top lease, which already is a 
pronounced success, and bids fair to eclipse the 
Mohawk-Jumbo. 

The Mohawk-Kewana Lease Company is an- 
other successful: promotion of The J. H. Mac- 
millan Company. 

The J. H. Macmillan Co., Inc., is the owner of 
valuable properties in Wonder, chief among which 
is the Wonder Queen Mining Company. The 
Company has also valuable interests in the Green- 
water and Rosebud Districts. 

Macmillan’s four and one-half years of activity 
in Southern Nevada have made him thousands of 
friends and followers, and have given him a pop- 
ularity which few mining operators in the West 
can outrival. Of a sunny and genial disposition, 
he is generally well liked, and, while he is a man 
of keen business acumen, it is said of him that his 
greatest pleasure is in doing good for others. Men 
of such sound business judgment, sense of justice, 
and sturdy character are making of Nevada the 
great mining commonwealth it ought to be. 
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| with doubtful success for thirteen years. 














Loftus- Davis 


THE rise from comparative poverty to : 


interesting. The following story is true, 
the writer was there and can vouch for it, ] 
P. Loftus and J. R. Davis, always spoken of cs 
Loftus-Davis, have pulled together in double 
harness ever since they struck Goldfield a littl 
over two years ago. Both are exceedingly modey 
men and never talk about themselves, ut this 
every one knows, and that is, they both came 


| from Colorado, and when they landed in Coldfield 
| neither had any more of the coin of tlic realm 
| than they absolutely needed. 


J. P. Loftus had been in the business of mining 
J.R 
Davis, or “Jim,” as all his friends call him, had 
also had his ups and downs in mining. Their 
first venture was a lease on the Sandstorm, which 


| was the first discovery made in Goldfield—oy 
| what was then known as Grandpa District, and 
| which was found by Harry Stimler and Will 
| Marsh. 


Strange to say, this property had been 
operated by a well-known and educated mining 
engineer for several months, and thrown up. 
Davis, who has as good a nose for ore as a good 
newspaper man has for news, went after it and 
found it. The writer happened to be one of g 
nuniber present when the property was prospected 
and first opened up. This was somewhere about 
November, two years ago. To make a long story 
short, as near as the writer can learn, they took 
out about a quarter of a million dollars. 

About three years ago the Bullfrog excite. 
ment broke out, and Davis joined the rush some 
time after, and on February 22, 1905, he succeeded 
in buying a controlling interest in the Gold Bar, 
Its history need not be told. All the writer has 
to say is that he saw samples a few days ago in 
Goldfield ranging from $571.15 to $3,178.75 per 
ton, which proves the Gold Bar to be one of the 
richest mines in Bullfrog District. Over $3,000,000 
in gold is now blocked out in this mine. 


What Davis Did 

When Mr. Davis had put this property on its 
feet, he came back to Goldfield, where he found 
the Sandstorm doing well, and so he cast about 
for other mines to open up. He looked over the 
Great Bend, near Diamondfield. This property 
had been in charge of a well-known mining eng- 
neer from Salt Lake, and had proven a failure. 

Mr. Davis took hold of it for himself and as- 
sociates, and in no time has made a pay mine out 
of it. His success was not to stop here, however, 
and so when the Round Mountain excitement 
broke out he was there with an automobile and 
secured the property owned by the Round Mou- 
tain Mining Company, the dry places from which 
alone produce over $600 per day. The ore vein 
here is from nine to thirty feet wide, traverses the 
ground for 2700 feet, and has to date produced 
the richest gold ever recovered in Nevada. One 
million dollars in gold is now blocked out in this 
mine, and it is now producing $50,000 in gold 
bullion every thirty days. 


Fortune Smiles Further 

Kind fortune was, however, not through with 
smiling on these gentlemen, and so when Fairview 
bobbed up with its wonderful Nevada Hills mine, 
Davis was “Johnnie on the spot,” and bought. 
sixth interest in it for $5000. The stock in this 
property is selling at over $5.00 per share, and 
produced $75,000 worth of ore in the month of 
September. The average monthly _ shipments 
give a net return of $60,000. Three dividends o! 
$75,000 have been already declared in December. 
The other owners in it are Jno. A. Kirby, W. V. 
Rice, W. H. Clark, Jno. T. Hodson, and W. 4. 
Webber, all Salt Lakers. 


In the Great Goldfield Merger 

It will be recalled that the great Combination 
mine was turned into the great Goldfield merger, 
through these men, acting with C. H. Botsford, for 
$4,000,000. It is among the many brilliant thins 
done—perhaps the most brilliant—and will retu™ 
a fortune in itself. It brings them substantially 
into the merger, with Mr. Davis on the directory. 

But it seems the end is not yet for these lucky 
men. As these lines are being written the Loftus 
Davis-Sweeny lease on the Combination Fracti0? 
adjoining the famous Mohawk ground, is in “be 
nanza,”’ and ore has been found running as high . 
$100,000 to the ton, and from present indication 
this property promises to rival anything in ™ 
district. One success in a lifetime is consider 
pretty good, but when no less than seven occur 
in two years it breaks the record, and it agg" 
though even more was in store for tiem. * 
all events, these men are broad-gauged ani deser® 
the success that has come to them. 
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Just Remember This 


long as you make a business of gambling in 


at as 
veo stocks, just so long will the unscrupulous 
mining promoter thrive and you lose your money. 
You can just as well use the same amount of dis- 
cretion in purchasing mining shares as you would in 
buying a grocery store, and we feel sure that it will 
mean money in your pocket in the long run. 


How often have you made purchases of mining 
stocks without having once stopped. to inquire what 
they really amounted to! You didn’t care much 
where the property was, who the men were that con- 
trolled the proposition; in other words, you decided 
that you would ‘“‘just take a shot at it.” You lost 
your money, then registered a terrific kick against 
the mining industry. 








Wouldn't it have been better if you would have 
taken only a little time and investigated the enter- 
prise before investing? First find out who is behind 
© the proposition, where the property is located, see 
’ if there are any producing mines in the vicinity— 
© sort of assay the management before assaying the 
| property. If you find that the men in control have 

a standing, are industrious, know the mining business, 

and the company owns good prospective mining 
© property, then you can afford to take a chance with 
| 6them. You can reasonably afford to wait a few 
\ months for the development of the proposition. 
Never forget that it takes time to develop a prospect 
into a mine under the most favorable conditions, 
just the same as it takes time to make a success of 
any business enterprise 


“ 


A firm that has any kind of a standing is not going 
to ask their clients to join them in a proposition that 
they know to be worthless. They have their reputa- 
tion at stake in the first place, and in the second 
place it means more to them to make a success out 
of their mining propositions legitimately than other 
wise. 

Our firm practically started with the first dis- 
© covery of ore in the Goldfield district. We have 
stood faithfully by the game, working hard, trying 
to make successes out of our mining enterprises. 
We believe that we have succeeded to a great extent, 
but we still keep working We believe that our 
clients have confidence in us, and we keep working 
to cement this feeling of security stronger and 
stronger Of course, we are not infallible, but we 
| do say that a large majority of our mining enter- 
| prises have proven successful We believe in the 

Goldfield mining district, believe that its best days 
are yet to come, and that it will always stand as the 
greatest mining camp in this country; but there are 
other camps in this state that are making phenomenal 
showings as development progresses, particularly 
the camp of Fairview in Churchill County. Here 
is located a property that developed into a dividend- 
payer in seven months from the time the first pick 
was struck into the ground We refer to the Nevada 
» Hills. It has already paid its stockholders $225,000 
in dividends. Immediately adjoining this property 
> is the Fairview Eagle Mining Company, which is 
| rapidly coming to the front, and probably has a much 
> better showing at the same stage of development 
_ than the Nevada Hills Now comes the Eagle’s Nest, 
> with big developments, with only 100 feet of work 
> Then there is the Dromedary Hump, the Golden 
» Boulder, the Hailstone, the Aztec, all showing up in 
® good shape with but little development We be- 
lieve there is an excellent opportunity for making 
money in Fairview, not only for our clients, but 
ourselves We have thought so for some time, and 
long ago put our man on the ground investigating, 
looking for something thoroughly good. We be- 
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~L. L. Patrick 


Tue name of L. L. Patrick has at every moment been 
identified with the early history of the southern Nevada 
mining camps and the best interests of Goldfield To him 
is unquestionably due the honor of financing the first big 
deal of the Goldfield District and giving the camp its first 
impetus. While Idfield was still known as Grandpa. 
and the whole place consisted of a few hundred men housed 
in tents, Mr. Patrick came forward with a big offer for the 
Combination ground. then a mere prospect 

Mr. Patrick had great mining experience in Colorado, 
British Columbia, and Montana. In Leadville he was 
connected with Colonel Sellers Mine, one of the most noted 
in Colorado. He was one of the original locators of the 
town site of Goldfield. Arriving a few days, A. D. Myers 
made his rich strike of ore on the Combination. Mr. 
Patrick’s knowledge of mining told him that here was a 
rare discovery. He purchased the property for $75,000 
on a one-year bond and lease, the cash consideration being 
$5000 good did Mr. Patrick’s judgment prove that 
in sinking the shafts alone enough ore was taken out to 
pay for the property in six months, together with $84,000 
for working expenses and improvements. In one year, 
besides paying for its own cost, it gave enough ore to pay 
$80,000 for a pipe line, build a twenty-stamp mill, declare 
its first dividend of 10 per cent., and place $100,000 in the 
treasury. Mr. Patrick’s initiative, therefore, gave to 
Goldfield its first ore mill, its first dividend-payer, and a 
mine that did more to impress outside capital with the 
permanence and value of Goldfield than any other one thing 
else. From this investment of $5000, a profit altogether 
of $4,825,000 was realized. 

During his active career Mr. Patrick has done much to 
»0pularize Nevada stocks from the profits accruing to 
investors through his promotions. The reason for this is 
found in the care and judgment with which he has selected 
his properties, in the first place, and the low price at which 
he put them out originally, enabling the investor to make 
large returns. Among some of his successful promotions 
were the Diamondfield Black Butte Consolidated, the 
National Bank at Bullfrog, and the Laguna of Goldfield, 
the control of which was recently purchased by the Gold- 
field Consolidated. 

Mr. Patrick is showing his integrity through giving all 
his personal attention and efforts at this moment towards 
placing the affairs of Patrick, Elliott & Camp again upon 
a business and profitable basis. 

Mr. Patrick has recently taken hold of some large cop- 
per properties at Mina, in the heart of Nevada's copper 
belt. He has organized a company to build a smelter, 
and it will soon be in operation for the treatment of ores 
of the locality. When this is in operation it is firmly ex- 
pected that the brilliant record Mr. Patrick made when 
he organized the Combination Mine and Mill at Goldfield 
will be more than equalled. 

Mr. Patrick has been the soul of a!l events leading to the 
social and economic betterment of Goldfield. He was one 
of the organizers of the Montezuma Club, and its first 
president. He has at present drawn out of all public 
offices at Goldfield, in order to give his entire attention to 
business. 

As has been said of him, ‘‘He is distinctly a man of 
affairs, quiet and unassuming, yet shrewd and tactful. 
He has the capacity for solving the business problems of an 
eventful career is unerring judgment has been. the 
fulcrum on which has turned the success of great mining 
enterprises.”’ 











lieve that we have found it We have now control 
of a property that immediately adjoins the big | 
producers of that district, and are now offering stock 
_ this property for the purpose of development. 
We desire to increase our clientage and desire readers 
© of Harper's WeeEKLy on our list 
© into details regarding our new proposition at Fair- 
view, “The Fairview Keystone Mining Co.” We 
want you to have our map of the camp and full 
particulars regarding the Keystone We want you | 
» to write us on the matter. We feel that we can | 
; Invest your money in a mining proposition that | 
> will make you money. 
We also have a late map of Goldfield, which will be 
mailed upon request. 
We give as reference the Crocker National Bank 
of San Francisco, the American National Bank of 


Los Angeles, Jno. S. Cook & Company, and the Nye 
» © Ormsby County Bank of Goldfield. 
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We want to go 





Ul correspondence to the main office, 


GOLDFIELD INVESTMENT CO. 


417 Main St., Goldfield, Nevada. 
MEMBERS 
SAN Francisco Stock aND ExcHANGE Boarp 
Office, 343 Bush St. 
Los Ani eLes-NEvADA Mininc Stock ExcHANGE 


Office, 1000 Union Trust Bldg. 





Gotprieip CONSOLIDATED MINING Stock ExcHANGE 














H. B. Lind 


One of the early pioneers of Goldfield who, 
to-day, is considered one of the most conservative 
and one of the most favorably known mining 
men in the Sage-brush State. Mr. Lind ex- 
emplifies what can be done in legitimate mining 
conducted on an honest, business basis, having 
in less than four years amassed one of the largest 
fortunes in the State through the development 
and sale of gilt-edge prospects. 

The subject of this sketch is a firm believer in 
Nevada as the future producer of vast quantities 
of precious metals. Woaemer, he is equally firm 
in his belief that mining ventures should be 
approached by the investor from a sane business 
standpoint. ‘‘Use the same care in buying 
mining stocks and mines as you would in buying 
good realty,” is his motto. If such care is exer- 
cised the good results, from a profit point of 
view, will prove certain and surprising to the 
investor. 
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Rhyolite Mining and Brokerage 
Company (Incorporated) 


In the most exciting and strenuous period of 
mining camps where sensational values are found, a 
large number of men forget the proper methods that 
secure permanency to business institutions; but 
when the storm of excitement has cleared away it 
is generally found that some firms, that were never 
in the limelight of wholesale advertisement, nor were 
represented by smooth agents in all sections of the 
country, relying only upon sound judgment and 
meritorious -worth in all business transactions, are 
the men who retain substantial patronage and public 
confidence. 

Sterling integrity and square dealing have won a 
name and a large business for the above company. 
This company is one of the oldest, most substantial, 
and most reliable concerns of Southern Nevada. -It 
was formerly a partnership, composed of Judge L 
O. Ray, J. B. Lindsay, and John Beckman, but it is 
now incorporated, with a paid-up capital of $100,000. 
J. B. Lindsay was withdrawn from the firm, and J. 
A. Largent has taken his place as a member of the 
corporation. The Rhyolite Mining and Brokerage 
Company has rr done more towards the develop- 
ing and upbuilding of the Bullfrog District of Nevada 
than any other concern in that part of the State. 

Judge L. O. Ray, the head of this company, is now 
Assemblyman from Nye County, Nevada, and is 
known from New York to San Francisco as one of the 
able and successful mining men of this grand old 
mineral commonwealth. He was one of the pioneers 
of the Bullfrog District, having pitched the first tent 
in that locality, and from that day he has labored 
arduously and faithfully in searching out the many 
rich ore veins of the district. He was one of the 
locators of the famous Denver, Tramps, Eclipse, 
Peerless, and Victor mines, which are worth to-day 
many millions of dollars. His ability and sound 
judgment were strong factors in the material develop- 
ment of these noted properties. 

The Rhyolite Mining and Brokerage Company is 
proud of its past record, because it has made thou- 
sands of dollars for its associates and patrons without 
a single failure. In view of these facts, this company 
feels thatthe investing public can, at least, feel secure 
in intrus¥ing a large share of business to the care and 
judgment of this corporation, and that a keen in- 
terest should be taken in the reliable promotions now 
being presented by them. 

Nothing succeeds like success. 

Since the Nevada Legislature has been in session, 
Judge Ray has shown that he has many of the quali- 
fications of a law-maker as well as mining and busi- 
nessman. He is one of the most prominent members 
of the Assembly, having been given some of the more 
important committeeships. 


The Inyo Gold Mining Company 


TuE Inyo Gold Mining Company owns the orig- 
inal Hicks and Leavitt locations in Echo Canyon, 
Lee-Echo mining district, Inyo County, Calif. 
The immense area of ground is traversed by a 
network of quartz veins, holding a general course, 
and all carry values from grass roots. As far 
as explored, all of the numerous veins carry an 
excellent grade of milling ore with depth. 

The famous Upper Ten ledge, the principal 
vein of the group, is 22 feet in width at surface, 
and pans a long string of ,coarse gold at grass 
roots. The ore is entirely free—perhaps the 
freest gold ore in the district. The white granulat- 
ed sugar quartz is so soft in places that for days 
the miners were not required to shoot, but simply 
shovelled in the ore and sent it to the surface. 
The richest ore in the property occurs in this 
character of material. 

Vertical effort on this vein has shown a strong, 
well-defined ledge to a depth of 250 feet, and, in 
cross-cutting the hill to reach the Upper Ten 
ledge, two other ledges have been encountered 
which are very promising. Lateral work is now 
in progress on two of the ledges, and excellent 
showings of milling values are being made. These 
ledges, as well as all of the several ledges on the 
property, are traceable for great distancesat surface, 
and invariably carry good values in the croppings. 
The possibilities of the ground are simply immense. 

On the Iron Clad claim of the Inyo Gold group, 
100 feet of sinking has revealed a ledge eight feet 
in width which carries an excellent milling grade 
of ore throughout. The ore is continuous from 
surface in the shaft. 

The management of the company deems the 
establishment of a treating plant advisable at 
this time, as the amount of ore in sight justifies 
the expenditure. The water line of the Ash 
Meadows Company will shortly be within close 
range of the property, with a gravity flow from 
the summit of Funeral range, and that important 
feature will be solved. With a mill upon the 
ground, these immense stoping areas now ex- 
posed may be milled at a handsome profit. 

The officers of the company are Lafayette Hol- 
brook, president, Provo, Utah; Chet Leavitt, vice- 
president, Rhyolite, Nevada; John R. Twelves, 
secretary and treasurer, Provo, Utah; additional di- 
rectors, John A. Kirby, Salt Lake; Samuel A. King, 











Salt Lake; and James Creer, Spanish Fork, Utah. 
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Few men have reached the pinnacle of success, or even ap- 
proached it, without having a few (generally quite a numbe or) 
disgruntled and envious foes ‘‘camping on his trail’’; yet 
one of these is evidently Dr. W. K. Robinson, of Goldfield, 
Nevada, lessee of some of the finest properties in the district. 

Born in Maryland in 1870, a son of Dr. R. K. Robinson, 
a noted surgeon in the Civ il War, he, too, took up the study 
of medicine and graduated as M. D. at the University of 
Maryland. Believing that Greeley meant what he said 
about the West being the place for a young man, the sum- 
mer of 18095 found the shingle of Dr. Robinson swaying in 
the breezes of Denver, Col. 

The spirit of unrest, or rather the looking-out for oppor- 
tunities abroad as well as at home, drove him to Goldfield, 
where in the early days of the famous mining camp he had 
a large practice. Bel ieving that there was a future for the 
educated man in mines and mining, he took up the profes- 
sion, and in 1906, with George Vickers as his partner, he be- 
gan in earnest the leasing of properties in well-proven fields, 
- ~~ an the development of several promising ones. 

Robinson took out leases in his own name on _ the 
Pa Florence estate, then not so widely known as it is 
to-day, and began the deve ‘lopment of the Mohawk Florence 
The advance was rapid and sure and after he had proved 
the value of the property he sold it to the Mohawk Florence 
Mining and Leasing Company, of which he was made the 
Secretary and one of the general managers 

This company was incorporated under the laws of 
Nevada for $1,000,000 (1,000,000 shares, at $1 each), and 
the money for the further deve lopment of the property was 
provided by the sale of a portion of this stock at the nominal 
sum of 15 cents a share. Immediately immense returns 
began to be shown, and at the end of a year nearly $1,000,- 
ooo had been returned to the stockholders as dividends on 
their investment, still leaving a considerable sum in the 
treasury with which to develop other properties already 
in the hands of the firm or in contemplation. 

Before the lease on the Mohawk had expired, Dr. Robin- 
son selected another near by, and one upon which a well- 
known miner, Mr. Theodore Little, had already spent con- 
siderable sums without adequate return. From this move 
came into being the Little Florence Company, with the 
same capitalization as the Mohawk, and again the plan of 
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Dr. W. K. Robinson 


financing the improvements necessary by a sale of part of 
the treasury stock was followed, this time the shares being 
sold at the nominal sum of but 10 cents, and they went 
quickly, now that it was known that Dr. Robinson had 
made good in the Mohawk, and that he was to be elected 
to the vice-presidency. 

The confidence of the fnvestors in the Doctor were not 
misplaced, for up to the present time dividends amounting 
in all to $400,000 have been declared and paid to those who 
invested in the shares of stock. At this time there are in 
at the smelter or in process of shipment 2000 tons of ore 
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which will run $150 to the ton. This accession t 
makes the conservative estimate, that the total 
investors in this stock will reach $1,000,000 | 
lease runs out, sound quite probable. 
But while earnestly working in the interests 
acquired properties, Dr. Robinson was castin; 


he fund 
turns t 
lore t} 


the the 
about for 


further profitable investments. He found his «uest jy a 
plot of three acres, adjoining the Little Florenc:- Mine ,, 
the east, and abutting the widely known Jumbo on thy 
north, and located directly on one of the largest ineralizes 
ledges of the whole region. The ledge has been provej 
at a depth of 200 feet, and at that level shows a vein of or 


over sixty feet in width, assaying from $16 to $=; 
This lease, the prospects for which seem to D: 
the most promising in his career, has four years 
already the shaft is sunk to the 250-foot level and 
is fully equipped with machinery. Great pla 





being made to fully develop this enormous vein an 
valuable property, and already it is the intention to g 
down to the 580-foot level. " 
The new company, named the Baltimore Bele Mining 
Company, has been incorporated, with a capital stock oj 
$1,000,000, and the shares (1,000,000, at a par value of $; 






talize ¢ 
additior 
ale for the 


each) are ‘being placed on the market to ca 
future development and the installation of 
machinery. <A limited number only are for 
nominal sum of 15 cents a share. 

Dr. Robinson has been made the President é 


id General 
Manager of the new company, and as his ji 


ment has 


been shown to be sound in his former operations, and as the 
value of the property has been proved, coupled with th 
fact that the lease has so long to run, 





inve Stors 
ginning to come in. Those interested can alw: 
the Doctor, at his office in Goldfield, and from } 
the prospectus of the Baltimore Belle, as \ 








reports of other properties merely mentioned e. 
Referring again to Dr. Robinson’s success, it should by 
said that he has never yet had a moment’s worry over labor 
troubles, and, although there have been wars and rumors oj 
wars betw een capital and labor in the district, he has never 


had a day’s suspension due to this cause, and hi 
seem to have been glad of his success and are 


a desire to further it in every way which lies in their px 
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Malcolm L. Macdonald 


From a camp of straggling tents Tonopah has arisen to the dignity 
of a prosperous city of stone buildings, with banks and handsome resi- 
Southern Nevada has blos- 
somed from sandy wastes and barren mountains into a great treasure- 
house, from which it is pouring its vast resources into the lap of the 


dences and flourishing mercantile houses. 


nation. 

This great change, which has been accom- 
plished in a few short years, has been effected by 
the hands of men with brains, perseverance, and 
unflinching courage. These were the men who 
built up this wonderful country, men who 
had the courage to try and the patience to 
endure, men who were not afraid to back 
their judgment with their money and_ to 
develop the properties of which they took 
hold. 

Prominent among this class of men is Mal- 
colm IL. Macdonald, than whom there has been 
no more active agent in the development of the 
various districts throughout Southern Nevada. 
He has interests in every camp from Manhattan 
to Bullfrog, and from Kawich to Greenwater, 
including Goldfield, Reveille, Silver Bow, Silver 
Peak, Fairview, Wonder, and, in fact, every 
camp of any note in Nevada. 

Mr. Macdonald is a thorough mining man of 
long standing and is ever looking for new fields 
to explore. He went to Tonopah from Montana 
in the early days of the camp, and became 
largely interested in Montana-Tonopah. Since 
his advent in Southern Nevada, he has been 
among the first to get into every camp of any 
prominence, and he always has a corps of men 
in the hills looking out for new prospects. He 
is a man who has the courage of his convictions, 
and he never hesitates to develop any property 
that he takes hold of. He has been connected 
with nearly every big mining deal that has 
taken place in Southern Nevada in the past 
active as ever in the field. 

One of Mr. Macdonald’s greatest exploits was 
Bullfrog properties under the dominion of the 
Mines Company. This included the famous 


as 


Mine, the Polaris, and other properties, ultimately taking in the Amethyst 
and the Bullfrog Mining Company. It was in this deal that Macdonald 


three years and is still 


country. 


succeeded in getting Charles M. Schwab interested, through whom the 
consolidation was effected. 

The next big Macdonald venture was the invasion of the ¢ 
W ith Donald B. Gillies, Schwab’s right-hand man in Nevada, 
Mr. Macdonald took a number of options on Greenwater properties and 
went through to the Death Valley country in his automobile. 
examination of the properties on which the options were held proved s) 


ireenwater 


An 


encouraging that the options were taken up in the shortest possible 

















Malcolm L. Macdonald 


of Kawich 


and Silver Bow. 


space of time and the copper estates. trars 
ferred to Macdonald, Schwab, and Gillies. The 
returns from Greenwater have almost revoll- 
tionized the copper situation of the world, 
for the percentages of copper which have 
been found are the most remarkable ever knowt. 

Mr. Macdonald and his associates went righ 
to work in the matter of development, ® 
they have done with all their holdings, and 
they have been well rewarded for their cour- 
age. The first thing that they did was to 
incorporate the property into the Greenwatet 
and Death Valley Copper Company. Rates 
of transportation into the new country neces 
sarily made the price of material very high, » 
a proposition was worked out for the con- 
solidation of some of the principal properties 
in Greenwater. As a result, Greenwater and 
Death Valley, Furnace Creek and United 
Greenwater are now under one administt- 
tion, the lion’s share of the consolidation goilé 
to Greenwater and Death V alley. 

Many improvements are in contemplatio! 
for the new district, which include a smelt 
and a railroad. The present season will x 
a great camp in Greenwater and more laurels 
for Macdonald and his associates. 

Another big achievement for this county 
was the organization by Macdonald | and his 
associates of the Nevada Mines and Smeltet 
Corporation. A smelter is to be established 
at Reveille for the treatment of the om 
Ever progressive and watcliful, Mr. 


Macdonald was among the first to learn that the Clark road wis 


the big consolidation of 
Shoshone Consolidated 
Montgomery-Shoshone 





going to traverse that section of the country on its way to Ely. He 
large interests there, and he quietly set about acquiring more. 

building of the smelter will mean the opening-up of another | 
section of Southern Nevada. 
in the country the better for the country. 
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The 
vig mineril 


The more men like Macdoaald ‘there alt 
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Cobalt Central Mines Company 


Iv takes three years at least to develop a mine 
is almost an axiom among mining engineers; but 
Cobalt has destroyed many fixed rules of mining 
science, just as it has upset nearly every argument 
of the pessimists who, from evil design or igno- 
rance, declared its silver deposits were not per- 
manent, and that its ores were so refractory that 
they could not be successfully treated. Since 
these statements were first given wide circulation, 
two years ago, Cobalt has marketed over $15,000,- 
000 of silver, which, on its face, disposes of the 
absurd statements that the ores are refractory, 
while shafts have been sunk to a depth of over 
400 feet without any diminution of values, in- 
dicating, engineers now concede, that the Diabase, 
Huronian, and Keewatin, which are the _per- 
manent formations of the country, ali carry vast 
deposits of the precious metal to great depths be- 
neath the surface. Indeed, J. H. Shockley, one of 
the best-known mining engineers in Colorado, after 
a recent examination of Cobalt, has gone on record 
with the prediction that the mines of that camp 
will be profitably operated many generations hence. 

That it is possible to develop a Cobalt Mine 
from a prospective to the productive stage in 
less than three years has been proven by the re- 
markable record of the Cobalt Central Mines 
Company, one of the largest and most enterprising 
of the corporations now operating in the camp. 
This company was organized and its shares brought 
out to the investing public by Thomas Nevins & 
Son, Bankers, of No. 37 Wall Street, New York, on 
December, 1906. Its properties are now 26 in 
number, and embrace 777 acres of minerai lands, 
most of which are located in the richest proven 
silver-bearing sections of the Cobalt District. 
When the properties were acquired no develop- 
ment of any consequence had been done upon 
them. Within one year, however, virgin mines 
have been brought to a productive stage, full and 
up-to-date equipment has been erected, and ship- 
ments of silver are now steadily going forward 
to the smelter. The properties have been de- 
veloped under the engineering direction of H. W. 
Hardinge, a consulting engineer of high standing, 
who has made a specialty of the development of 
mines, the work being concentrated upon the 
Big Pete, the Gamey, and mines on Lot 38, ad- 
joining the Nipissing and Foster Mines. 

The Big Pete Mine has been developed to a 
depth of 225 feet from the surface. Two levels 
have been run from the central shaft, on both 
of which five veins have been cut, showing im- 
mense reserves of high-grade shipping and milling 
ore. Fifteen or twenty additional veins have 
been uncovered on this property, with surface 
showings identical with those developed in the 
lower workings, some of which assay as high as 
7000 to 12,000 ounces of silver. These veins, 
showing on the surface, will be cut and developed 
from the lower levels. Good progress has been 
made in the Gamey Mine and Lot 38, and it is 
believed that these two properties will go on a 
shipping basis in the near future. 

A concentrating-plant, with a present capacity 
of one hundred tons per day, has been in opera- 
tion on the Big Pete property for three months 
past, and has shown remarkable results. It has 
been making an extraction of 90 to 95 per cent. 
of metal values, a result which has attracted great 
attention from metallurgists because of its ex- 
traordinarily high extraction. As an example of 
Its operating results, on March 16 last 44 tons 
Were treated at the plant, yielding 4554 ounces 
of silver, which, taking the metal at its current 
market price, would give returns of $2527. 

_A large number of important interests in New 
York City have identified themselves with the 
Cobalt Central Mines Company, and its shares are 
widely held by investors. These shares are listed 
on the London Stock Exchange, and dealt in very 
extensively on the New York market. The Eng- 
lish representatives of the company include John 
E, Dudley Ryder, president of the Boston Con- 
solidated Copper Company, and George H. 
Johnson, representative of the Newhouse interests 
in England. The chairman of the English com- 
mittee is the Earl of Chesterfield, who is largely 
dentified with very important mining interests 
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The Cobalt Silver Queen (Ltd.) 


Tuis property of 581¢ acres shows a remarkably fine 
promise of sturdy development. Originally one of 
the Temiskaming & Hudson Bay Mining Company’s 
holdings, it was acquired by the present company in 
March, 1906. The new owners went.at once into the 
development of the property, and within a year the | 
process of transformation was completed, and the | 
energy which had been expended began to show | 
definite and paying results. 

Up to the present time but six acres have been | 
prospected, and all the work of the first year has been | 
done on them, but the promise held out at the be- 
ginning of this work has been abundantly fulfilled, 
and the work of further development is going steadily 
forward, showing almost daily a greater and greater 
yield of ore. 

The shaft has now been sunk to a depth of 145 
feet, and two levels, one at 75 feet and a second at 
125 feet, have been actively pushed forward until, 
approximately, 2500 feet of tunnel have been driven, 
exposing a fine body of ore estimated (in sight and 
blocked out) to be worth more than $800,000. 

Up to July of 1907, 340,140 bags of ore were ready 
for shipment, all rich not only in silver but in arsenic, 
cobalt, and nickel as well, by-products which yield 
a large revenue when the proper machinery for their 
salvage has been installed. At present the com- 
pany is arranging with large buyers of cobalt on 
the basis of assays made on the general run of ore, 
irrespective of the sale of the silver. 

The property is located about three-quarters of a 
mile west of Cobalt Station, and a spur of the railroad 
has already been laid on the property at Kerr Lake 
Junction, and the ore is shipped directly from the 
mouth of the mine. 

The ore is given three gradings: A 1, an exceedingly 
rich ore in silver; No. 1, also very rich; and No. 2, a 
‘low-grade ore, but which runs from 250 to 500 ounces 
of silver to the ton, as good or better than the run 


McKinley-Darragh-Savage Mines 


The McKinley-Darragh-Savage Mines of Cobalt, 
Limited, was incorporated. under the ‘‘ Ontario Com- 
panies Act,” on April 17, 1906, with a capital of 
$2,500,000, divided into shares of $1.00 each, of 
which about 2,250,000 shares have been issued. The 
principal stockholders are Toronto and Rochester 
capitalists, who have given the mines much personal 
attention. 

The company owns the fee, secured by registry 
under the Torrens system and guaranteed by the 
Canadian government, of the following three mining 
properties, each about 40 acres in extent: 

1. The McKinley-Darragh Mine, situated at the 
head of Cobalt Lake and adjoining the Temiskaming 
& Northern Ontario Railway. 

2. The Savage Mine, about a mile south of the 
McKinley, on Cart Lake. 


3. What is known as the Bennett Lot, in Bucke 
Township, about a mile and a half northeast of 
Cobalt Station. 

At present the McKinley Mine is most actively 
| worked, because here development could most 
| readily be conducted and promised quicker returns. 

Much time and money have been expended on this 
mine in development for systematic mining in pref- 

erence to the mere getting-out of ore. Here have 

been constructed a power-house, with compressors 
having capacity to operate 14 drills and 5 hoists; 

a sleeping-camp; a mess-camp, with seating capacity 

for 125 men; an Office, superintendent’s dwelling, 

store-houses, barn, shaft-houses, laboratory, and a 
concentrating plant with a capacity of a ton of ore 
an hour, and which is now run twenty-four hours a 
day. There is also a breakwater 400 feet long across 
the head of the lake, behind which is a bed of very 
rich gravel. The mine is now working more than 
roo men. 





Nine veins have been exposed on the McKinley, 
two of which (No. 2 and No. 7) are exceedingly 
rich, No. 7 being an extension of the famous Kendall 
vein of the Nipissing property, adjoining. 

The concentrating plant will allow the company 
to save the large tonnage of low-grade ores which 
cannot be shipped to the smelters at a profit, and gives 
promise of being a source of much revenue. 

The Bennett Lot is altogether undeveloped, but 
shows several surface veins which promise great 
values. 

The operation of the mines is in the hands of 
Captain John Harris, formerly superintendent of the 
La Rose Mine, and who has had wide experience in 
mining. The reports of expert engineers fully con- 
firm the expectations of the directors, and the results 
so far have justified such reports. 


W. S. Mitchell 


WituiaM S. MitcHett, formerly of Boston, but 
now of Haileybury, Ontario, Canada, where he rep- 
resents the London house of Rose, Van Cutsem & 
Co., is one of the largest mine operators in and near 
the Cobalt belt, and stands sponsor for the Airgoid, 
Townsite and Casey-Cobalt mines. 


of ores in mines that are paying propositions. 

In spite of the fact that the money for development 
was raised from the sale of a part of the treasury 
stock, the first year’s financial statement shows that 
dividends of $120,000 (8 per cent. on a capitaliza- 
tion of $1,500,000) had been paid to the stock- | 
holders, and that was done after paying for the 
machinery for a complete plant. the comfortable | 
halance of $30,000 sinednl in bank to be used for | 
the further development of the property and the | 
increased machinery needed. | 

The company has commenced the installation of 
a large 12-drill air compressor to take the place of | 
the old plant, and this they decided to do after six 
months’ diamond drilling and testing the property to | 
a depth of 400 feet and finding rich silver values. 

The officers of the company comprise some of the 
best-known men in the mining world. They are: 
Lieut.-Colonel John I. Davidson, President; Frank 
L. Culver, rst Vice-President and General Manager; 
Robert Gordon, 2nd _ Vice-President; ohn H. | 
Stephens, Secretary-Treasurer. These, with Messrs. 
Alfred J. Young and Peter S. Hairston, comprise the 
Board of Directors. 





The Beaver Comseldand Mines 
(Ltd.) 


THE BEAVER CONSOLIDATED MINES, with an au- 
thorized capital of $1,500,000, is one of the proposi- 
tions that will be more widely heard of in the near 
future. Many promising properties have been 
located in the Cobalt District which at the start 
showed far less prospect of success than does the 
Beaver. Since that time they have proved abundant 
sources of the sinews of capitalistic warfare. 

This claim comprises twenty acres in the heart of 
the ore belt, all of it proved as ore bearing, and from 
the first has more than repaid the effort and labor 
expended on it, showing remarkable returns to its 
promoters and stockholders. The property is located 
about five miles east of the ‘‘ Cobalt centre,” and, with 
paying properties surrounding it, the hopes of its 
owners that it would prove a profitable proposition 
did not seem to be unfounded. The results gained 
since the property was opened have been more than 
even the most sanguine of its owners had hoped for; 
and the progress of development, which at first had 
been rather slow, forged ahead rapidly with the in- 
stallation of new and improved machinery and an 
enlargement of the working force. 

Two shafts have been sunk, one to a depth of over 
70 feet and the other is already down 60 feet. Shaft 
No. 1, which is the deeper, is 7x9 feet in the clear, 
and is strongly and substantially timbered and well 
equipped; while shaft No. 2 opened a bed of ore that 
is rich not only in natural silver but in nickelite and 
smeltable silver as well. 

When this deposit of ore is fully blocked out by 
the cross-cuts which are already proving it, it is the 
intention of the company to sink both shafts to the 
125-foot level and once again cross-cut for veins of 
ore that are already showing exceeding richness on 
adjoining = 

The ore bed already tapped and blocked out shows 
an outcropping of from five to nine inches at the sur- 
face, and, following the well-known deviations of the 
enclosing rock, should show a wide base when the 
lead is reached. At the present time a force of 
twenty-eight men and a superintendent are at work, 
and as fast as room can be made more men will be 
employed. 
he company has offices at Toronto, Canada, and 
at Cobalt. The officers are: Frank L. Culver, Presi- 
dent; C. J. Booth, Vice-President, H. E. Tremain, 
Secretary; and J. H. Stephens, Treasurer. Besides the 
officers, the Board of Directors consists of A. J. Young, 


The last-named mine was the first discovery in 
Casey township, and has proved to be one of the best 
in that region, and likewise proved that the nerthern 
Ontario ore belt was of much greater extent than 
had been supposed. As soon as the richness of the 
ore had been proved, Mr. Mitchell organized a com- 
pany for the development and exploitation of the 
mine, and active work was started. 


After the preliminary work had been accomplished 
and the proper machinery installed, the first two car- 
loads of ore were shipped, and the result showed that 
the mine was one of the richest in the region. The 
stock is now listed on the London Stock Exchange, 
and is considered a good investment. On the Board 
of Directors with Mr. Mitchell are a number of the 
best-known financial men in London. 


The Townsite Mine is located, as its name implies, 
on the site of what was originally laid out the town 
of Cobalt. This property is one of the most valuable 
in the region, and as an evidence of the exceeding 
richness of its ores the three first cars shipped realized 
enough to pay for the entire cost of the whole mines 
equipment, consisting of a 1oo-horse-power boiler, a 
6-drill compressor, two hoists, six machine drills, 
an ore crusher, and assay plant. The stock of this 
mine is almost all held in London. 





The Airgoid mine is another promising investment 
property. It is owned and operated by the Airgoid 
Cobalt Mining Company, and the following are the 
officers and Board of Directors: President, Hon. L. 
Melvin Jones (also president of the Massey-Harris 
Company); Vice-President, A. C. Ross, M. P. (presi- 
dent of the Sydney Cement Company). The Board 
of Directors comprise: Hon. Bureau, Solicitor- 
General of Canada; W. C. Strachan; Hon. William 
Mitchell, president the Maritime Coal, Railway & 
Power Company; J. H. Ross, ex-Commissioner of the 
Yukon; William S. Mitchell, and C. B. Ross. 


These three mines are not the only ones in which 
Mr. Mitchell is interested, but they form a chain of 

roducers whose stock has been rated and held high 
both in this country and abroad, and forms a basis 
from which Mr. Mitchell has a wide and commanding 
view of the situation in mines and mining stock in 
general. With further development in all of the 
three mines mentioned, a larger return is assured to 
investors, and at the present time the management 
are directing every effort to effect this much-to-be- 








i 
in South Africa, Mexico, and elsewhere. 


W. D. Lummis, F. B. Chapin, and W. L. Churchill. desired result. 
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The Redman 


Yavapai County, Arizona, which territory last year led the 
country in mineral production, is one of the oldest and best-known 
mineral zones in the Southwest, comprising within its borders 
such prolific producers as the Jerome and McCabe camps. These 
have stood ‘the test of time and become noted for the volume of 
wealth their mines have poured, and are now pouring, into the 
coffers of the nation. Particularly has the McCabe section de- 
veloped into its present pre-eminence as one of the richest of 
Arizona’s camps, on the fundamental merits of its mines alone— 
without the accompaniment of stock-selling clamor, for which 
some of the more western camps are now conspicuous; and 
among the more important properties may be mentioned the 
Lelan, Jessie, McCabe, Gladstone, Triangle, and Iron King mines, 
whose combined record of production amounts to many millions 
in gold. A few miles to the northeast of McCabe, moreover, is 
situate United States Senator W. A. Clark’s great United Verde, 
with a dividend record to date of $21,520,322. 

There are several other properties in this section rapidly com- 
ing into prominence, notably that of the Redman Mining, Milling 
& Smelting Company. This company’s mine—the Redman—has 
been making steady headway for the past four years, under the 
management of W. T. Wintemute, of New York, and comprises 
an area of 200 acres. The Redman is located on the same lode 
as the gold properties above mentioned, and is only one and a 
half miles from the Santa Fé, Prescott & Phoenix Railroad and 
the Humboldt Smelter. 

On the Galena-Badger claims of the Redman Company, the 
greatest development has been carried on, the property being 
equipped with powerful hoisting works, air compressor, and 
machine drills, while a new ten-stamp mill and concentrator are 
now nearing completion, whereupon the company will begin the 
permanent production of gold bullion. 

There are stated to be five strong, well-defined veins on the 
Redman property referred to. At a certain point they converge 
and form three compact veins, and run the entire length of the 
claims. The engineers believe that at a certain depth these veins 
will unite and form one immense ore deposit of great richness, 
the dip of the veins towards a common centre seeming to 
justify this belief. Assays taken by R. H. Hetherington, of 
Prescott, Feb. 5, 1908, gave the following respective values, 
$84.36, $32.24, and $72.36, in gold and silver per ton, while an 
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An Arizona Mine 


assay of drillings by Thomas O’Neill, who recently visited the 
Redman Mine in the interest of Eastern capital, showed values 
of $80.20 per ton in gold and $2.95 in silver, or a total value of 
$83.15. This assay was made by Henry Carmichael, Ph.!)., of 


Boston, Mass. 

In a recent report, the mine manager of Redman says: “In 
opening up the Redman’s ore bodies on “the 100 and 200 foot levels, 
we have a stretch of stoping ground which will insure the con- 


tinuous eperation of the mill from the start.’”’ He also states 
that the other eight claims of the company are highly mineralized, 
and that it is the purpose of the management to ship al! con- 
centrates to the Humboldt Smelter, close by, as well as run the 
mill to its full capacity, increasing, as opportunity arrives, the 


number of stamps, so that the production of gold may be as large 
as possible. 

Stock in the Redman Company has not yet been listed, because 
there are still public offerings being made through company 
channels; but when such listing is effected, the management be- 
lieve that the publicity thus given it will greatly enhance the 
stock’s value. It is true that in some instances such publicity 
has overreached itself—that is, where the original intention to 
inform investors as to true values has started such an avalanche of 
buying that the stock rapidly transforms from an investment into 
a speculation. For instance, speculation ran riot in Nipissing 
some months ago, and early investors reaped fortunes on an ex- 
tremely moderate investment by selling out, all or in part, at its 
crest. 

During the famous Comstock boom, Alpha Consolidated, which 
sold at $33, sold in the same year at $1570 per share, and stock in 
the Belcher Mine, which first sold at a dollar, advanced, on the 
speculative wave, to $430 per share; similarly, Baltimore Con- 
solidated fluctuated within twelve months from $6.50 to $1525 
per share. It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention the more 
recent instances of the famous Mohawk, whose stock at private 
sale sold at its inception for ten cents per share, and, after listing, 
was rapidly run up to $20 per share. Yet, be it observed, Mohawk, 
when selling at ten cents, had the same ore that made its stock 
worth $20. The only difference was that, while a few knew this, 
the great buying public did not. 

The affairs of the Redman Company are in the hands of W. T. 
Wintemute, Banker, 17 Battery Place, New York. 
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QUARTZITE 
ANNEX MINING COMPANY 


Capitalization 1,000,000 Shares—Par Value $1.00—Fully Paid and Non-Assessable 


Subscription books are now open and the company offers 50,000 shares of Treasury Stock to be 
used for immediate development of their rich property. 


SSE Anui a aun Gentisinnee <auuaioas © 


The company owns the New Years, Albion, Lulu No. 1, and Shy Ann claims in the heart of the 
Diamondfield section of the great Goldfield Mining District, 
the discoverer of Diamondfield, and his associates. 
very close to the famous Daisy Mining Syndicate, it adjoins the Jumbo Extension, one of the big 
mines of the district, and the Diamondfield Triangle, another, and is adjacent to such weil-known 
mines as the Diamondfield-Black Butte Consolidated, the Great Bend, and many others of note, the 


If you will co-operate with us we will share the profits with you. 
and the judicious expenditure of every cent of treasury stock proceeds towards diligent prosecution 
The ore is there—it is no gamble. 
account to expedite early development—the results will speak for themselves. 
about 100 feet of shafting done, and assays of $30.00 have been secured. 
company or “call at 201 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, 


We advise a reservation of your allotment by telegraph at our expense, and 
urge that immediate consideration be given our offering if you desire this stock at the present price. 
Act quickly—a repetition of the small investment and big profits that have made Nevada mines 





201 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY ARE: 
M. C. SCULLY, President, a mining man of twenty years’ experience in mining throughout Montana, Idaho, 
Mr. Scully has been most successful in his mining ventures. 
s Vice-President, a San Francisco capitalist. 
H. M. FARNAM, Secretary, a well-known and successful Goldfield attorney, formerly of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Director, a Goldfield mining operator. 




























which were recently acquired from 
The property lies 


We guarantee a square deal 
All we want is the necessary treasury 
There is already 
For further information, 
N. Y., or M. C. Scully, the 
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Ubiquitous Gold 


Tue earliest mention of gold is in the 

- second chapter of Genesis, where it is re- 
ferred to as one of the metals of the land of 

Havilah. ‘Silver appears almost as early. 

The Babylonish civilization which, with that 

the > of Egypt. ruled the Biblical world, appears 
lues © to have had a silver currency. “ Shekels of 
eof |B silver” and * pieces of silver” are con- 
 stantly spoken of. Gold was used chiefly for 


—- ornament. its malleability and ductility 
“ - making it the easiest of metals to handle. 

In - The mines which supplied the coinage of 
els, * the ancient world were in India. Solomon’s 
con- — gailors brought gold from “ Ophir,” an un- 
ates [ known land by many thought to be Masho- 
zed, a naland, in South-Central Africa where ruins 
con- [ of prehistorical Semitic forts and mine 
the [ shafts have been found. 


the [ ‘The Spanish conquest of South America 
© flooded the world with gold and silver. Prices 
© yose tenfold during a century. Before the 
' discovery of America a fat sheep could be 
ause J jought for a quarter, and workingmen had 
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Ask for it. 


Miller High Life, Milwaukee's 
leading beer, is as much a food 
as bread. The 332% of alcohol - 


it contains is itself an aid to digestion, while the Bohemian hops used are an 


MILWAUKEE’S LEADING BOTTLE BEER 


after being thoroughly filtered, is forwarded through a special pipe line into glass 
Storage vaults in the bottling establishment, from whence it is filled into bottles 
by an automatic device, thus avoiding the loss of carbonated gas, and never 
being touched by human hands. 

It appeals exactly to the cultured taste of the beer connoisseur. 










ADVERTISER 


J appetizer, and the bountiful 
amount of extract— obtained 
from the finest barley malt— 

is the food. 


1GH LIE 











any lived sumptuously upon five cents a day. 
be- The second great influx of: gold occurred 
- the during the fifties of the last century, when 
icity the mines of California and Australia 
n to were discovered, and since then there has 
1e of been a slow rise in the price of commodities, 
into J ue to the increase of the precious metal; but 
ssing on the whole the rapid increase in popula- 
= hs . . . 
' a - tion has kept pace with the increase of gold. 
tit _———— 
IT MAKES THE BABY STRONG 
vhich } Goon milk contains in the most easily digested form all the 
: Helements necessary to the building of bone. flesh and muscle, 
ck in  Borpen’s Eac.& Branp ConpENSED MILK has raised three gen- 
h Ferations of strong and healthy babies Has no equal asa baby 
1 the = food. *s 
Con- 3 ———SeSeesssS * 

31525 q THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
: | BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 25 cents a box »%¢ 
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There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
| helps the mother pre- 


4 
Be 
S Pears’ Soap. 
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‘ serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
i quite so good for sha- 


cs 
bi. 


ving. 
Have you used Pears’ 
Soap ? 





Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 
[ee 


April 18, 55 days, $475. 
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RESS, Secreta 


823 Lith Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


1000 SHARES 





owning property adjoining the great Mont. | 
ne mine, offers a real ground-floor chance to 
‘n claims. Rich properties. Able manage 
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we recommend the charmingly situated, smal 





Beautiful Walks through Forests, 





CLARK’S 40 Tours to EUROPE 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. First departure 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y. 


Chalfonte 


Is a New Fireproof Building 
of the Best Type Located 











ON THE BOARDWALK 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 


The Leeds Company 


Solicits your patronage and 
invites you to write for Il- 
lustrated Folder and Rates. 


Chalfonte is Always Open 
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| 15 cents a copy. 











The 15 
New cents 
Magazine a copy 














TROPICAL 


AND SUB-TROPICAL 


AMERICA 


| Devoted to South America, Central America, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. _ Illustrated. 


~ 





First three numbers are now on sale. 

Aiivaes $1.00 a year. 
TROPICAL AMERICA PUB. CO. 
22 East 22nd Street, New York, U. S.A. 


| Authoritative and Interesting. 





Designed 
by 


Alanson 
P. Brush, 
designer 
of the 
Single- 
Cylinder 
Cadillac 





Here is a car for a man who wants a hundred 
cents’ worth of automobile for each dollarinvested. 

The Brush will run from 25 to 30 miles on a gal- 
lon of gasoline. It has fewer parts than any car 
built, and all the machinery is easily accessible 
Engine is under the hood For ordinary use at 
moderate speeds, solid tires can be used with per- 
fect satisfaction 

The Brush Runabout makes the automobile a 
ractical, necessary utility instead of an expensive 
uxury. And it’s a snappy, stylish-looking car, too, 
with lots of power—in fact, the simple, nearly vi- 
brationless, powerful, wonderfully balanced vertical 
single-cvlinder motor of the Brush has more “real 
pull,” hill-climbing ability (the true test of power), 
and mud and sand negotiability than any multiple- 
cylinder runabout engine of the high-speed, light- 
fly-wheel type 

Write us to-day and get in line for deliveries— 
there's no “hard times’’ with us, because we're 
giving “value received’’ and making a car the 
people want instead of trying to make them take 
what we want to seil. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 
38 Baltimore Avenue, - =- Detroit,Mich. 
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Nevada-Douglas 


A COPPER-MINE MARVEL 
By EDWARD GILLIAM 


YERINGTON, NEVADA, Fanuary 15, 1908. 

HE rejuvenation of the mining industry of Nevada, 
coincident as it is with the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and the reascendency of the State as per- 
haps the greatest mineral kingdom in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, seem as easy to account for as 
a law of gravitation or any other natural 
phenomenon. 

Along the State’s eastern border extend the 
mighty Rockies, while to the west for 300 miles the Nevada- 
Sierras are the boundary between Nevada and California. 

3roadly speaking, Nevada is the centre of a great series of cosmic 
convulsions. The slopes of the Rockies and the Sierras constitute 
riparian limits, like the monster banks of a colossal river. Nevada 
is the channel through which and into which have been poured 
metallic treasures beyond all human computation. Through the 
immemorial ages and ons comprehended by the word “ geology,” 
fire and flood and matter have wrought their changes, resulting in 
the formation of yellow, white, and red treasures, and their deposit 
in the various rich mining districts that are interlinked almost like 
so many chains stretching lineally from one end of the State to 
the other. 





Nevada’s Mineral Primacy. 

All natural conditions maintain Nevada’s right to the mineral 
primacy of the West—to being the headquarters of future activity 
in mining. Here is the theatre of a marvelous geological romance 
—a trilogy of gold, silver, and copper. 

Nevada was 43 years old on the last day of last October. Its 
first prominence was that of the Comstock lode, about 40 miles 
north of this district. 

In twenty years—from 1859 to 1879—the Comstock produced 
over a half-billion dollars—I have seen the figures placed as high as 
$650,000,000—about 60% of which was silver and 40% gold. So 
prodigal was the wealth and so crude and wasteful were the 
mining methods at that time, as compared with those of the 
present day, that $60,000,000 in silver and $80,000,000 in gold was 
lost in the process of treatment. About 70% of this loss, which 
is almost enough to cover the capitalization of the great Standard 
Oil Amalgamated holding copper corporation, could be saved by 
modern methods. 

Comstock, though regarded as a memory, is still producing about 
$300,000 a year. 


Yerington a Neighbor of Comstock. 

Yerington is a neighboring camp to Comstock, and its oldest 
mine and first shipper, the Ludwig, now a small part of the vast 
holdings of the Nevada-Douglas Copper Company, is linked in 
history with that most famous of all American mining camps. 

This nest-egeg Ludwig was discovered in 1866 by a _half-crazy 


old German prospector named Ludwig Schmidt, who drifted away ' 


from the Comstock in search of new gold and _ silver bearing 
ground. History has it that he was grubstaked in his expedition 
by Mark Twain, and the story, often repeated, has never been 
denied. Mr. Clemens was said to have been at that time trying 
his ’prentice han’ pushing a pencil on a Virginia City paper. 

The Ludwig consisted of three claims (60 acres), but only one 
claim has been worked, from which millions of dollars have been 
taken. It is almost entirely surrounded by the Nevada-Douglas 
group of 600 acres, to which it was annexed June 29, 1907, making 
about a square mile in territory and formation of what is con- 
sidered by many to be one of the richest copper mineralizations in 


the world. 
Nevada-Douglas a World’s Wonder. 

East of the Rockies and throughout the intermountain region 
I heard of the Nevada-Douglas mines as a world’s copper wonder. 
Many called it the richest individual copper group in Nevada, 
others in the West, and there have been those—among them engi- 
neers and mining experts—who declare it to be one of the biggest 
copper estates they know of. 

T came here to see it, and I find that practically every day come 
visitors interested in copper mines who have heard of its fame in 
different parts of the country. I know of a number of people in 
the East and New England who have journeyed here to see these 
bonanza mines. Not less than seventy-five copper mining engineers 
have visited and inspected the mines. 

“ Bonanza!” ‘The word is indeed overworked in descriptions of 
mining properties. But what other word could you apply to 
properties that, in the course of development, running their tun- 
nels and sinking their shafts in straight lines for working pur- 
poses, having their rich veins as yet largely unexploited, make 
shipments to the smelters of no ores running less than 10%—200 
pounds of copper to the ton? What word would you apply to the 
Ludwig, which has made one series of shipments to the amount of 
$200,000 of ore running copper 20%? What word would you 
apply to a veritable mountain of copper ore, the rich mineraliza- 
tion of which is not only shown in the surface outcroppings, but 
is already found to a depth of nearly a quarter of a mile below 
the apex of the mountain? 

The Nevada-Douglas consists of two divisions—the main group, 
















or Nevada-Douglas proper, and the Ludwig division. They are 
being exploited by a large number of shafts and tunnels. the 
principal ones of which are the Ludwig shaft, now being sunk t. the 
950 level, the Copper Casting and the Triple Compartment Shafts, 
and the Main Deep Tunnel, the portal of which is at the base of 
“Douglas Hill.” This tunnel is being driven in a direct line 
straight into the heart of the mountain, the first unit to be about 
2800 feet, paralleling a rich zone of mineralization practically the 
entire distance. At the termination of this first unit the main ore 
body will be tapped at a depth of about 600 feet from the top of 
the mountain. It is through this tunnel that the principal! ore 
tonnage of the mines is to be conveyed to the surface. 


Ore Tonnage Immense. 

The ore tonnage of the Nevada-Douglas mines is something im- 
mense. I find many mining people at Yerington and other places 
in the West who believe the company controls one of the biggest 
copper deposits ever discovered. A prominent engineer recently 
said that the surface showings of the mines had no counterpart 
in all his wide observation, save at the world-renowned Copper 
Queen mines at Bisbee, Arizona, the properties of the Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. people, with offices in New York. Another high au- 
thority said that the property was “ another Anaconda.” Others 
have called it ‘‘the most stupendous copper deposit ever dis- 
covered” and “the largest copper proposition perhaps in_ the 
world to-day.” Such superlative praise of the company’s possibili- 
ties I have been here personally investigating. 


$100,000,000 in Copper. 

I have before me the reports made on the original Nevada- 
Douglas properties, and also the Ludwig mine, by engineer EF. P. 
Jennings, of Salt Lake City. Mr. Jennings, a veteran engineer, 
was at one time superintendent of the mammoth Utah Consolidated 
mines of Bingham, Utah, and has been engaged as consulting engi- 
neer with other large corporations and operators, among them 
Col. E. A. Wall of Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Jennings went ever Douglas Mountain, and estimated that 
down to the first level, 100 feet, the company had a deposit of 
10,000,000 tons of 314%4% copper ore. This applies to the main 
division only. Mr. Jennings also says that above the sixth level 
of the Ludwig there is available now $1,500,000 in high-grade ore. 

10,000,000 tons of 314% copper—70 pounds to the ton—mean 
700,000,000 pounds of copper. 700,000,000 pounds of copper, at 14 
cents a pound, mean $98,000,000 gross. At the high figure of 
copper for 1907, they mean $182,000,000 gross. 

Mr. Jennings says‘ that he found 30,000,000 tons of such ore by 
his calculations, but that in the interest of conservatism he cut 
his figures two-thirds and made them read 10,000,000 tons. 

Not only has Nevada-Douglas millions of tons of 314% copper 
ore, say those who know it, but it is equally remarkable for the 
high grade of its ores. It has hundreds of thousands of tons of 
6% ore, and for the past six months has been shipping ore to the 
smelters which ran from 10.5 to 20.72% copper. One lot of pre- 
cipitates recently shipped averaged 721,% copper—1450 pounds of 
metal to the ton of ore! : 


A Million Tons Ready for Smelter. 

I met the superintendent of the mines, who has just returned 
from a trip to the Eastern offices of the Nevada-Douglas Copper 
Company, in charge of A. J. Orem & Co., 60 State Street, Boston. 

He said, in conversation with me: ‘ Nevada-Douglas has been 
pushing development work at a rapid rate for the past year, and 
now has a million tons of ore available for smelter treatment that 
will average 5% copper. I believe we will have a smelter here in 
Yerington before the close of 1908, and I believe that the already 
developed tonnage of the district will cause the Southern Pacific 
to extend a branch line from Wabuska, 18 miles away, into the 
district in the near future.” 

I am not a technical mining man, but I took out my pencil and 
figured : 

5% copper means 100 pounds to the ton; 

1,000,000 tons—100 pounds to the ton—mean 100,000,000 pounds 
of copper; 

100,000,000 pounds of copper, at 14 cents a pound, mean $14, 


000,000. 
And this is but the initial ore accumulation of the company. 


Senator Nixon on Yerington. 

T recalled a recent statement from United States Senator George 
S. Nixon, of Nevada. After discussing Ely in eastern Nevada 
as a low-grade copper camp, he said of this wonderful newly dis- 
covered district in the west: 

“The possibilities of much higher grade production in the 
Yerington and other districts should not be overlooked. Who shall 
say that even at present prices much profit cannot be had from 
copper mines?” 

With the showing that the Nevada-Douglas mines at Yerington 
are making, it appears that copper will continue to be a gocd i 
vestment, 
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The 
Nixon National Bank 


RENO, NEVADA 


United States Government Depository. 


Capital, One Million Dollars 


with which is affiliated 


' The Bank of Nevada Savings and 
' Trust Co. 


Successors to the Bank of Nevada 


President; Geo. F. 


S  orricers—Geo. S. Nixon, 
M. Lee, Cashier; R. 


Turrittin, Vice-President ; F 
: C. Turrittin, Assistant Cashier. 
¥ Directors—IHlenry Anderson, W. Brougher, John 
Ss Cook, H. C. Brougher, P. L. Flanigan, A. G. 
Fletcher, F. M. Lee, Geo. S. Nixon, G. F, Turrittin, 
Geo. Wingfield, Warren W, Williams. 


2 





sist sas 


The 
‘First National Bank 


WINNEMUCCA, NEV. 


‘Capital and Surplus, $180,000.00 


OFFICERS 
# GEO. S. NIXON, President 
J. SIBBALD, Vice-President 
FF, M. LEE, Vice-President 
J. SHEEHAN, Cashier 
C. L. TOBIN, Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
J. SHEEHAN 
GEORGE WINGFIELD 
GEO. S. NIXON 


J. SIBBALD 
F. M. LEE 





The Tonopah Banking 
Corporation 


Capitalana Surplus, fully paid, $375,000 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
NIXON, President 
JOUN S. COOK, Vice-President 
EUGENE HOWELL, Cashier 

. MOORE, Assistant Cashier 


GEO. § 


H.C. BROUGHER W. J. HARRIS 

W. J. DOUGLASS F. A. KEITH 
CEORGE WINGFIELD CHAS. E. KNOX 
T..L. ODDIE 


ohn S. Cook & Co. 


Bankers 
OLDFIELD and RHYOLITE, NEV. 


Capital, $250,000.00, fully paid 





smi ‘GE S. NIXON, President 
on GE WINGFIELD, Vice-President 
Ti 


5S. COOK, Cashier 
H. . COOK, Assistant Cashier 
I. J. GAY, Assistant Cashier 
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Nevada Crown Mining Company 


THE Gotp Crown Group, owned by this company. is 
situated about seven miles south of the town of Fairview, 
and on what is known as the Snyder Dyke, a great mineral- 
bearing zone that traverses the mineral district of Fairview. 
This dyke is traceable on this company's property for a 
distance of 6000 feet, and outcrops the greater portion of 
that distance. It can be followed in a direct course to the 
Nevada Hills Mine. It is undoubtedly the mother lode 
of the Fairview District, which is practically proven by the 
numerous quartz veins and smaller dykes leading into it 
from all directions. 

The camp of Fairview, although it is but two years old, 
boasts five producers of high-grade ore. 

The Nevada Hills Mine has paid six dividends, aggre- 
gating $450 000, and its ore reserves are as great as those 
of any mine in Nevada, not barring the famous Mohawk. 

The Fairview Eagle, the controlling interest of which 
is held by Nixon & Winfield, of Goldfield, has recently 
opened up a large body of high-grade ore, and the sacking 
of shipping ore is now regularly maintained Much of the 
ore averages $200 per ton, and the general average far 
exceeds $100 per ton. 

The Nevada Fairview Mine. just north of the NEVADA 
Crown MINING Company'’s property, is sacking high-grade 
from its upper workings. 

The Cyclone, consisting of six claims for which John 
Harnan, of Cripple Creek, paid $120,000 in cash, has joined 
the shipping-list with four feet of free gold. 

The Mizpah, known as the Steinheimer property, on 
the same dyke as the Go_tp Crown, has a surface showing 
which makes the sacking of $300 ore possible, and bids 
fair to make another Nevada Hills. This property con- 
sists of only two claims, the Mizpah and the Atlanta, which 
were located by the owners February 23, 1906. These 
two claims were sold for $125,000. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of Fairview 
is the fact that the foremost mining men of the country 
paid fancy prices for mere prospects and have developed 
them into great producers 

THE Go_tp Crown Group embraces about 334 acres, 
and was located August 11, 1906, by Sampson Bros. and 
Walker. As stated before, it is situated on the Snyder 
Dyke, about one mile south of the Nevada Fairview Mine. 

On Gold Crown No. 4 claim a shaft was sunk by the 
locators 45 feet on a vein fully 40 feet wide, which leads 
into the Snyder Dyke. There is exposed in this shaft a 
streak of quartz on the foot-wall that pans free gold and 
assays up into the pictures. Samples taken from the 
shaft and on the surface along the Snyder Dyke show 
values in gold and silver as follows: 


Samples from the shaft . $43.00 
Samples from the shaft . 83.30 
Samples from the shaft ...,. . . 300.30 
Samples from the dyke on the surface . 2.60 
Samples from the dyke on the surface . 3-78 


Rich float has been found close to the large quartz vein 
which parallels the Snyder Dyke which assays better than 
$1000 per ton. The surface croppings taken in their en- 
tirety are classed the same as the Nevada Hills, Nevada 
Fairview, and many other properties along this mineral- 
bearing dyke, all of which have shown by development 
an increase in value and quantity of ore as depth is 
attained. 

On the Gold Crown claims the mineralization is fully 
as strong as it is along any portion of this highly mineralized 
district. Within the confines there are several known 
cross-ledges showing on the surface and intersecting with 
the mother lode. These cross-veins range from two to 
seventeen feet in width, and where they intersect with the 
principal ledge they undoubtedly contain ore shoots equal 
to those found on many of the best properties in the district 
A 30 h.p. Fairbanks Morse gasoline hoisting-engine, to- 
gether with all the necessary equipment, has just been 
purchased and is now being shipped to the property. With 
this to facilitate the work, the development of the property, 
which was commenced last October under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Fred Young, will be diligently prosecuted 
The company is capitalized at $1t,000,ooo—one million 
shares with five hundred thousand shares in the Treasury. 
The officers ot the company are as follows: : 
H. Benedict, President. Mr. Benedict is of the firm of 
Hayes-Monnette-Benedict & Smith, which became so prom- 
inent in its operation of the famous lease on the Mohawk. 
A. C. Blatz, Vice-President. Mr. Blatz is President of 
the Val. Blatz Brewing Co. 

Win J. Morgan, Treasurer. 

H. Semler, Secretary 

V. B. Leonard, Western Manager. Mr. Leonard is Cashier 
of the Nevada Bank and Trust Co., of Fairview, Nevada. 
Fred M. Young. Superintendent. Mr. Young is a grad- 
uate of the Michigan Ccllege of Mines, and, having had a 
number of years of experience in some of the greatest mines 
in the West, is thoroughly competent to direct this work. 
The Board of Directors is composed of the President, 
Vice-President, and Treasurer, together with Mr. M. J. 
Monnette, another member of the firm of Hayes-Monnette- 
Benedict & Smith above referred to, and D. C. Madden. 
One hundred thousand shares of the Treasury stock are 
now. being offered at 40 cents per share. In considering 
the purchase of this stock one should bear in mind— 
First—The vast estate of mineral ground, 334 acres 
Second—The property is in a proven district—a district 
which bids fair to outrival the great Comstocks of Nevada 
Third—The low capitalization—one million shares, 
with one-half in the Treasury. 

Fourth—The personnel of the directorate, including 
some of the foremost and most successful mining men in 
the.country, guarantees keen foresight and shrewd judg- 
ment in the management of the company’s affairs. 

The company’s Eastern office is located at 412 Passt 
Bipc., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. Its Western office, 





‘A. SMALL, Assistant Cashier, RHYOLITE 
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MEMBERS 
Goldfield Stock and Exchange Board 
New York Produce Exchange 
San Francisco Mining Exchange 
Los Angeles-Nevada Mining Stock Exchange 








Boyer, 
Thomas & 
Company 


Inc. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 


Capital, $100,000 


FULLY PAID 


305 Columbia St., Goldfield, Nevada 


MINE MAKERS 


Money in Mining if Properly Placed 
28 Years’ Mining Experience 
Expert Advisers Mining Investments 


LOOK UP OUR RECORD 
Any Business House of Goldfield 


Write for Special Information en the 


Mining Camps of Nevada 








BRANCH O1 FICES 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Money Loaned on Approved Listed Collateral 





Fairyigw, Ngyapa. 
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HISTORY OF THE UBEHEBE DISTRICT 


OR many years it has been known that the territory in Inyo County, 

California, adjacent to the Nevada-California line, had within 

its mountains immense deposits of copper, gold, and silver, but, on 

account of the inaccessibility of the region, mining men gave little 
attention to the fabulous wealth that lay deposited there. 

With the building of the railroads through southern Nevada and the 
establishment of permanent towns throughout this section, attention 
was diverted to this hitherto unknown country, resulting in the entry 
of business men from all parts of the United States with strong financial 
backing, and the purchasing of properties that are producing many 
millions of dollars. 

Ubehebe is one of the sections that has been receiving marked at- 
tention during the past few months from men foremost in the mining 
industry. It is located in the Butte range of mountains, near the 
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this section is the existence of veins of enormous width on the surface 
carrying extraordinarily high values, many places showing the existence 
of sulphides, while impregnated through the ore is native copper, 


Ore Bodies, Etc.—The Ubehebe Copper Mines & Smelter Company 
has within the confines of its holdings several very rich veins, The 
ore vein is very large, averaging over fifty feet in width, while at one 
point near the apex of Mt. Ubehebe it is one hundred and fifty feet jn 
width. It traverses the entire length of the property for a distance of 
eight thousand feet, being exposed the whole distance. At another 
point this vein is opened by means of an open cut fifty-five fect across 
and ten feet deep, with a shaft down in the centre to a depth of sixty. 
five feet, exposing good grade ore throughout the workings. Eighteen 
hundred feet below this large vein, near the base of the mountain, a 
tunnel run in one hundred and eighty feet has tapped a forty-foot 
ledge of sulphide ores, four feet of which averages better than fifty 
per cent. copper, with considerable gold and silver values. ; 












































































Nevada-California line, about forty-eight miles from Thorpe, a station 
on the Goldfield and Bullfrog Railroad, and is recognized by mining 
experts to have the largest deposits of copper ores of sensational values 
on the surface found anywhere in recent years. 

Ubehebe was first discovered in the summer of 1906 by prospectors 
who had heard of the rich mineralized district through Indians, they 
having previously at different times brought into Keeler, California, 
large chunks of ore full of native copper, which they said they found 
on top of the ground. 

Mr. John Salsberry, the Lumber King of Nevada. sent a number 
of men to the Ubehebe District over a year ago. This pioneer work 
resulted in Mr. Salsberry securing the very best ground in the district. 
On further investigation by Mr. Salsberry, the Ubehebe District ap- 
pealed to him so greatly that he began to buy additional property until 
up to the present time he has made very large investments in this terri- 
tory. 

Mr. H. G. Merry, of Baltimore, a mining expert, formerly of Butte, 
Montana, became associated with Mr. Salsberry, and in the month of 
March, last year, these gentlemen made a thorough investigation of 
the Ubehebe District, and on finding the property so rich in copper, 
gold, and silver, they organized the Ubehebe Copper Mines & Smelter 
Company. 


COMPANY’S HOLDINGS 


The Ubehebe Copper Mines & Smelter Company was the first com- 
pany to secure ground and to do active development in this district. 
The company has in its right fifty claims fully surveyed, the titles 
being perfect. 

Formation.—The formation throughout this district is granite and 
lime, the granite showing wonderful strength, remarkable persistency 
and continuity. Where the gossan or iron hat exists, the ore deposits 
have always been found by penetrating the capping. The feature of 





Ubehebe Mountain from the West 





Shafts, tunnels, and open cuts throughout this property have opened 
up bodies of ore exhibiting large deposits of exceedingly high values. 
Native copper, cuprite, and chalcocite are found existing in all the 
deposits in the property, while in many instances heavy sulphides 
have been exposed almost from the grass roots. In all the ores gold 
and silver are associated with the copper, and, at one point, a sample 
gave assay returns of fifteen htindred dollars per ton in gold. 


Water, Fuel, Etc.—It is a rule that newly discovered camps must 
first seek water, fuel, and also transportation facilities. In the moun- 
tain ranges close by, millions of feet of timber are available for fuel 
and mining purposes, while close to the mine the company has water 
rights with a flow of water capable of meeting any necessary demand. 
A good road has been built between the mines and Thorpe, and a rail- 
road projected, the line for which has been surveyed and steps taken 
looking towards its early construction. 


Mine Operations.—The mining claims of the company are located 
so that a tunnel proposition presents the most economical method ot 
mine operation. Development work has proven the existence © 
enormous copper-ore bodies, demonstrating that millions of tons © 
high-grade ore are available for extraction, treatment, and diversion 
into commercial channels. , 

One great feature of attractiveness about the Ubehebe property * 
the ease with which the ore can be taken from the mouniain. Its 
entirely a tunnel proposition. There is no necessity of sinking shafts 
hundreds of feet before ore is encountered. The ore is right there ™ 
sight and can be taken from the earth with the greatest ease. h 

The Ubehebe Mine to-day is largely in the position of the Tonop4 
Mine before the Tonopah and Goldfield Railway was built. Wha 
Ubehebe needs to make it a great dividend earner from tle start $4 
railroad of some 54 miles from Thorpe, Nevada, to the property 
gotiations are already started towards the building of this rain" 
but, even if this should be delayed through the present « dition 4 
the money market, investors in stock of the Ubehebe Copper Mines 
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HEMBERS BALTIMORE 


Smelter Company only have to be a little patient before they will reap 


; rich reward in the enhanced value of their stock through the sale of 


the high-grade ore which is now being sacked and carried to the railroad | 


py the burros and mules. Ore that runs from $50 to $500 a ton can be 
shipped even in this way at a great profit. 


A PERSONAL INSPECTION OF UBEHEBE 


A member of our firm made a special trip to Tonopah, Nevada, in 
August, having in view an inspection of the Ubehebe District. The 
trip was made from Tonopah to the mine with Mr. Salsberry and Mr. 
Ray Baker, manager of the Ubehebe Mine. After arriving in Ubehebe, 
sufficient time was spent in going over the property to give it a 
most thorough inspection. It was found that the Ubehebe Mines & 
Smelter Company own practically a mountain of ore, consisting of over 
tooo acres of mineral land. The ore bodies on Ubehebe Mountain are 
plainly visible to the naked eye. Many of the veins are as wide as 52 
feet, and there is one that exceeds 150 feet. These ore bodies run from 
the top of the mountain to its base. Shafts have been sunk at the top 
to demonstrate the continuity of the ore bodies; tunnels have been 
driven in on the sides of the mountain, proving beyond peradventure 
ofa doubt the continuance of these ore bodies to the base of the moun- 
tain. There are simply hundreds of thousands of tons of high-grade 
ore in Ubehebe. Some of the ore taken on this trip was assayed in 
Chicago on the way East, and the report of Dr. Charles B. Gibson, the 
assayer, 81 Clark Street, follows: 


Laboratory No. 871 Sample Marked No. 1 
Gold Silver 
Qzs. Per Ton. Value. Ozs. Per Ton. Value. Copper. Total Value. 
0.46 $9.20 32.78 $22.62 57.47% $253.70 


EASTERNERS INSPECT UBEHEBE 


On October 26th last, a party of Eastern and Southern men made the 
trip to Ubehebe on the private car ‘‘Idlewild,” covering the distance 
between the terminus of the railway and Ubehebe by automobile. 
These gentlemen made the inspection of Ubehebe at a time when the 
worst of the financial disturbances were going on in New York—cer- 
tainly not the most propitious time to view a mining property—but the 
enthusiasm of the party well repaid the effort of taking them to Cali- 
fornia. There were nineteen in this party, from Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Canada. They had an opportunity of critically inspecting 
the property, and the best evidence of their appreciation is expressed 
in the following letters: 


“After a thorough personal examination of the property of the Ubehebe Copper 
Mines & Smelter Company of California, I am of the opinion that the company owns one 
of the most extensive and valuable deposits of copper ore in this country. The claims of 
the company extend from the bottom to the top of the Ubehebe Mountain, at an eleva- 
tion of over 2000 feet’ the surface deposit is over an area of 1o@e.acres. Outcrop- 
pings of rich ore are found at all levels, shafts and tunnels at as ntany as 25 different 
places show immense bodies of ore. To estimate the value of this veritable mountain of 
copper ore is simply impossible—millions ot tons will not express in figures the extent of 
the deposit, and with all the machinery which could be installed on the property the ore 


bodies could not be exhausted in one hundred years. The company is capitalized at avery - 


low basis considering the value of its property. Its management is in the hands of pro- 
gressive and honorable men, who are interested in its commercial development.as a div- 
idend-earning property. % 

“Every condition tor a profitable enterprise and for rich earnings seems to me to be 
present. In addition to the copper, the ore carries enough gold and silver to pay all 
cost ot reduction. The property is located in a section of country where transportation, 
mining. and smelting can be conducted on an economical basis. 

“Baltimore, Md., Nov. 20, 1907. T. A. AsusBy, M.D.” 


“The property owned by the Ubehebe Mines & Smelter Company I consider wonderful 
I believe they have millions of tons of copper ore in sight. My friends whom I have 
taken to see the property all agree with me that this is one of the most valuable copper 
mines ever foun 

“Covington, Va., Nov. 18, 1907. E. G. Hrrons.” 


“IT have been most favorably impressed with my Western trip, and can say that the 
most vivid imagination cannot magnify the possibilities of that country. Tonopah and 
Goldfield. in reality great cities, situated in the midst of a vast desert, a few years ago 
would have been considered absolutely impossible achievements. The discovery of gold 
alone offers the explanation. To-day, to develop the Ubehebe District. with its mineral 
wealth exposed and its natural resources at hand, so to speak, presents but few mental 
hazards in comparison with the above-mentioned Nevada camps. ; ; 

_ “The mineral wealth in Ubehebe property, both by its vastness and richness, is amaz- 
ing—the supply seems inexhaustible, The copper percentage in the ore is unusually 
high as compared with the large copper mines of the country, while the gold percentage 
isequal to that of the largest gold-producing mines in the Nevada camps. I have refer- 
ence to the Tonopah Mines of Tonopah, Nevada. The gold ore of these mines averages 
between $25 and $30 per ton. ; 5 

‘ = the near future I think Ubehebe will be one of the greatest mining camps in the 
vor, . 


“Philadelphia, November 19, 1907. Henry J. Orr, M.D.” 


i “Basic City, Va., November 19, 1907 

“I visite] the Ubehebe Copper property with nineteen others from Virginia, Balti- 
more, Cum)erland, and Toronto, and as far as I could learn the property showed up far 
beyond all our expectations 

We saw all the different outcroppings, there seem to be several veins or contacts from 
15 feet to 50 feet in width coming together at the foot of the Ubehebe Mountain, on 
the opposite side from where the town site is located, where the vein is 150 feet wide. 
This vein runs over the mountain and down the other side to the plain below, a dis- 
tance of 2000 feet perpendicular. The vein has been tapped in a number of places by tun- 


telling int) the mountain, all showing rich copper, and at the base of the mountain 


from one of the tunnels I saw some native copper. There have been shafts, tunnels, 


} and open ets made from the base of the mountain for a distance of eight or ten thou- 


-_ feet ‘owards the Great Salt bed, all of which show rich copper. I saw some ore 
that yieldid 76 per cent. copper. 
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‘*From all the openings I examined, I should say the whole would make a high average 

‘*T had heard a great deal about Ubehebe before I went there, and must admit it was 
not overestimated. It is a property that must be seen to be appreciated. 

‘‘As to quantity, I am perfectly safe in saying neither I, nor my children, nor my 
children’s children will live to see it worked out. 

‘*We passed over one of the proposed routes for a railroad, by automobile, from Bonnie 
Claire to the mines, and I saw no obstacle in the way of building a road. 

“NATHANIEL HIBBERT.” 


“Toronto, December 3, 1007 


“Having made a visit of inspection to the Ubehebe Copper Mines of California, I wish to 
say that I have been most favorably impressed with the situation there. Great quan- 
tities of copper ore are in sight, and with facility of transportation I have no doubt 
can be mined at considerable profit. In fact, I do not know of any better proposition 
to-day than Ubehebe. 

. “R. H. McBripe.” 


While our opinion of the property more than coincided with the re- 
ports of various men of experience who visited the mines, we felt it was 
only right to our clients, before offering the stock of the Ubehebe 
Copper Mines & Smelter Company that we should have additional 
evidence from practical men of mining experience. We _ therefore 
arranged for Mr. George T. Gambrill, Jr., a son of Mr. George T. Gambrill, 
President of the Roxbury Rye Distilling Company, Baltimore, to go 
to Ubehebe as a mining engineer. Young Mr. Gambrill left for the 
mines on August 29th, and his report, which follows, confirms all previous 
statements concerning the remarkable richness of the ore bodies. There 
can be no doubt as to the wonderful value of the Ubehebe ore. This 
gigantic property, which, with its acreage and enormous deposits, is 
wellnigh inexhaustible, provides a wealth of minerals that insures 
sufficient income from gold and silver, entirely irrespective of copper, 
to make the mining of this ore possible; but, when it is considered that 
the present depression in the copper market can of necessity only be 
temporary, the value of the Ubehebe ore deposits seem incredible. 


REPORT OF MR. GEORGE T. GAMBRILL, Jr., E. M. 
On the Ubehebe Copper Mines & Smelter Co. 


The above property, consisting of about 1000 acres, is located in the east central part 
of California, in Inyo County. 


Topography.—Consists of rugged mountain- peaks and high slopes. The nearest 
water is at present at Martz Springs, about eight miles northeast, and Dodd's Springs, 
about ten miles south. A well is being sunk about a mile from the present town site, 
and water should be had within a few hundred feet. 


Geology.—The country rock consists of lime and granite, the mineral occurring be- 
tween the aforesaid. From all indications, there has been an upheaval, the granite having 
been lifted through the lime. The contact is regular and may be traced and readily seen 
from one end to the other of the entire property. For a good contact, I do not believe 
the Ubehebe property can be surpassed. 


Timber.—There is no timber or vegetation on the property, but any amount may be 
obtained on Tin Mountain, about eight miles northeast from Ubehebe. 


Ore Bodies.—Outcrops are distinctly seen almost any place over the full length of 
the property, and where develapment work has been done one may readily see that 
there are large bodies of ore in sight. On the Mears property a tunnel has’ been driven 
about ninety feet; The copper shows up here as copper glance running high in copper 
with large values of gold and silver. 

The surface outcrops on all the claims show up as Cuprite, Chrysocolla, Chalcocite, and 
Malachite, with some sulphides, thus showing there are sulphide bodies in depth, the 
copper having been leached out near the surface. In some places native copper is found. 
All of these copper croppings show good values in gold and silver. At the Mears the vein 
may be traced up the entire side of the mountain, dipping at about eighty degrees west 
and striking about northwest. 

On the Star, south of the Mears and about 2000 feet higher in elevation, the vein has 
been opened up fifty feet in width; this is not, however, its entire width, as croppings of 
the same structure and composition are found on either side. The ore occurs as Chry- 
socolla and Carbonates, with some traces of sulphides. A shaft has been sunk about 
sixty-five feet, showing up fine bodies of copper rock, gradually gaining more sulphides. 
The said vein dips about seventy-five to eighty degrees northeast and strikes northeast 
to southwest. 

The Tip Top, which is a little farther south of this and several hundred feet lower, 
shows the same composition and structure, all conditions showing conclusively that it 
is the same lead: and a point worthy of note in judging the magnitude of these deposits 
is that the ~uperiferous solution has permeated the ore and vein matter very thoroughly 

All these claims show up about the same on the surface, gradually turning to sulphides 
in depth The ore is a good smelting rock, iron and lime being obtainable. 


Surrounding Country.—The surrounding country is highly mineralized and not 
more than scratched over. One could not find a district where all the minerals were as 
— obtainable as in these and the surrounding ranges, lead and zinc being also in 
evidence. 

Many properties are now under way, and steady work, judging from what the companies 
say, will be begun when the railroad is put through, which is expected in a short time. 
There is no doubt that a railroad would have all the business that it couid do, and that 
a smelter would make good profits in Ubehebe. 


Mining.—The necessary mining would require very little timbering, judging from the 
structure of the rocks. This would lessen the cost to a certain extent. Also the plan of 
running a tunnel from the east side to cut the Tip Top at about 1300 feet would reduce 
the expense, as this is without question the cheapest way to mine. Assessment work 
is being done at present, but as soon as the machinery arrives, within a few weeks, the 
tunnel is to be driven. 


Town Site.—A town site is being completed, consisting of about three thousand lots 
—a more suitable location could hardly be found in the State. 


Climate.—The climate is very healthful; though rather warm in summer, there is no 
humidity, being very clear and dry. 


Transportation.—At present Ubehebe is reached by wagon or automobile from 
Montana Station: a stage line is going to be run shortly, and Ubehebe is to have a post- 
office. The railroad, as before said, is to be built shortly between Ubehebe and the 
above-mentioned station. 


Remarks.—Ubehebe has without doubt wonderful copper showings, and the surface 
outcrops I do not believe could be surpassed anywhere. A tunnel run in from the east 
side through the Tip Top would strike it about 1200 to 1300 feet, and large sulphide ore 
bodies could be expected, and it is here that I believe to be the largest and main deposits. 

In conclusion, I may honestly say that I believe that any one who may look over the 
property will coincide in saying that if the Ubehebe is properly worked it will be one of 
the Largest and Most Profitable Camps in the History of Copper, as there is, from 
all indications, an unlimited amount of this ore, as well as large deposits of gold and silver. 

(Signed) Gro. T. GAMBRILL, Jr., E.M. 


After two trips to the property, having thoroughly examined it from every standpoint, we have no hesitation in recommending the stock at its 
Present p-ice to those not seeking an overnight investment. The Ubehebe property consists of over one thousand acres, practically a solid mountain 
of Coppe:, Gold and Silver. It will take time to develop such a proposition, but to the stockholders who are patient will, in our judgment, come a 


teward worth waiting for. 


We invite correspondence in reference to futher details regarding Ubehebe, present prices of the stock, etc. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


E. GERMAN STREET, 
PEARD, HILL & CO. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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W.H. WHITMORE CO.,, Inc, °F saith brenden” 


é SAVAGE, Secretary-Treasurer 


Paid-Up Capital, $100,000 


Members Goldfield Mining Stock Exchange 
Members Reno Mining Stock Exchange 
Brokers and Fire Insurance Agents 
Mines and Investments 


We were originally part owners of the famous Nevada Wonder Mine at 
Wonder. We are at present interested in many other Wonder proper- 
ties—more than any other firm—and are in a position to act for investors 
as agents or in an advisory capacity. Information on Wonder Mines 
and Stocks cheerfully given, as on Stocks and Mines of all other camps 


of Nevada. W. H. WHITMORE CO., Inc. 


Private Code 
BEDFORD- McNEILL CODE 


P. O. BOX 214 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


John Donnellan & Co. 


STOCK BROKERS 


PRIVATE WIRE, GOLDFIELD TO SAN FRANCISCO 
DIRECT EASTERN CONNECTIONS 


We have recently secured lease on practically half the famous Red Top 
Mine of the Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. We believe this will give us 
a big mine for a period of Eighteen Months. Contract for 300-foot shaft has 
Development will be pushed 
We consider this a rare opportunity. A limited amount of 


been given, and shaft is already down 50 feet. 

with all energy. 

Treasury Stock is being offered at 

10 CENTS PER SHARE 
GOLDFIELD, 


P. O. Box 126 NEVADA 








- Il. BOOTH 


GOLDFIELD’S PIONEER BROKER IN 


Real Estate, Stocks and Mines 


ORIGINAL LOCATOR OF 
BOOTH’S ADDITION 
Which Comprises the Best Residence Part of Town 
Rents collected and property taken care of during owner’s absence. 
Stocks and mines bought and sold on commission. Correspondence 
solicited with those desirous of investing in proven mines of merit situated 
in the Goldfield, Bullfrog, and Greenwater mining districts. 


Member of the Goldfield Stock and Exchange Board 
312 COLUMBIA ST., GOLDFIELD, NEV. 


Post-Office Box 307 





ADVERTISER 


The Way to Nevada’s Gold 


From the East via Salt Lake City nd fron 
Southern California the direct line to the ¢-eat go) 
mining districts of Nevada is the San | =a) 
Angeles & Salt Lake R. R., popularly kn: 

Salt Lake Route, and also as the San P¢ 
which connects at Las Vegas, Nevada, wi 
Vegas & Tonopah R.R., directly reachi: 
Rhyolite, and Goldfield. At the latter point cone. 


tion is made with railroad and automobii» lines fo, 


Tonopah, Manhattan, Rawhide, and oe, istricts, 

From Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Wester 

oints, through sleeping-cars may be tal n to Ls 
en Nevada, where connection is mide wit 
through sleepers from Los Angeles to ‘oldfiel 
Dining-car service of the best quality is oy crated, 
all Salt Lake Route trains, with buffet rice by 
tween Las Vegas and Goldfield. 

At Nipton, California, just over the Nevada line, 
connection is made with stages for Searcilight. 4 
two hours’ drive over an excellent road |rings ope 
to this great district, rich in the golden nictal. 

In addition to reaching most directly the Nevady 
old regions, the Salt Lake Route is the Short Li 
rom Salt Lake City to Southern California, operatin 

the famous Los Angeles Limited di iil between 
Chicago and Los Angeles via Omaha ar deden., 

Detailed information as to train schedules, equip. 
ment, rates of fare, etc., of the Salt Lake Route may 
be obtained from any ticket agent or f : 
M. pE BraBant, General Agent, 290 Broadway, N« York City, 
Geo. M. SarGENT. General Agent, 202 Clark St., Chicago, Il, 
H. S. Dryspace, Gen’! Agent, 311 Bessemer Bldg., | ttsburg, Pa, 
T. C. Peck, Gen'l Pass. Agent, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Goldfield Stock Exchange 


ERNEST KENNEDY & CO. 


Stock Brokers 
212 WEST FIFTH STREET 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBERS 





,hath deposited in this ‘Office the title of a BOO! 











Weber Block, Goldfield, Nevada 


(Iu course of construction) 





TONOPAH AND GOLDFIEL 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Southern Nevada’s Pioneer 
Railroad, which reaches all 
the famous Mineral Camps. 


Nevada continues to startle 
the world with its phe- 
nomenally rich discoveries. 


SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 
TONOPAH AND GOLDFIELD RAILROAD 


BULLFROG I offer several well-located mining claims in the 
‘ Bullfrog District at a price that will surprise you 
CLAIMS 


Perfect title and engineer's report if desired. 


FOR SALE. | write C. A. STEVENS, Anacostia, D.C. 


Copyright WMotices 


"Cla ASS s A, XXc, No. 201197.—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, to Wit, 
Be it remembe red, That on the tenth day of March, 1908 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, Mass., hath de posited i in 
this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
foNowing words, to wit: ‘Historical Studies of Church- 
Building in the Middle Ages, Venice, Siena, i orence. By 
Charles Eliot Norton,” the right w hereof he claims as author 
and proprietor in conformity with the laws < of the United 
States respecting copyrights. , 

Office of the Register of Copyrights, Washington, D.C 

HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Aegisler of ( pyrights. 
_in renew: al for fourteen years from’ March 11, |! 08. 


Class A, XXc, No. 201468, Mz arch 13, 1908,—L IBRARY Of 

CONGRESS, To wit: Be it re membered, ‘That on the thirteent 
day of March, 1908, Henry James, ‘of the United States 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title 0! 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘ The Diaty of? a Ma a 
of Fifty. By Henry James, Jr. New York: ‘Harper 4 
Brothers,’’ the right whereof he claims as author and_pfo- 
prietor in conformity with the laws of the United State 
respecting copyrights. .. 
(Signed) HEkBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 

In retfewal for fourteen years from March 26, 1908. 


Me one 
. Class A, XXc, No. 201469, March 13, 1908.—1-1BRARY 0 
ConGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on ‘he thirteett 
day of March, 1908, Henry James, *of the United States 
, the title ot 
which is in the following words, to wit: “ A |! ndle of ae 
ters. By Henry James, Jr. New York: Harper & Brother 
the right whereof he claims as author and propriet ote 
conformity, with the laws of the United State respecting 
copyrights. . 85 
(Signed) Hergert Putnam, Librarian of Congre’ 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Aegister 0} pyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 26, ! 408. 
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old Seven Troughs—Nevada 


nd fr m 


By O. H. Tibbitts 


Tue Seven Troughs District is located 
in Humboldt County, Nevada, about thirty 
miles north of Lovelock Station on the 
southern Pacific Railway. The mineral belt 
‘Bxtends from Vernon .on the southwest to 

istone House or Farrell on the northeast, a 
distance of about ten miles, and is folded vol- 
canics on the flank of a granite uplift to the 
lwest and north, while south and east the 
‘older slates appear backed up by granite 
Speaks. ; 

The rocks are principally rhyolites, brec- 
cias, porphyries, and occasional showings of 
andesite. Piercing these flow rocks is a 
ries of basic rocks of a basaltic nature, and 
it is along these dikes and in the porphyry 
that the ore veins occur. ; 
Snete The dikes and veins all have a strike 
odea | north about fifteen east, with a dip to the 
S, equip. westward varying from nearly vertical to 
ute may Eforty or fifty degrees. 

d The ore in nearly every instance earries 
York City, Fe hoth gold and silver, in about equal quanti- 

oo ties—that is, one ounce of gold to each ounce 
of silver. 

This district may be said to be in its in- 
fancy, from a mining standpoint, but enough 
work has been done on various properties to 
demonstrate that it is a locality of wonder- 
ful richness and great possibilities. 

The veins are true and continuous, in- 
creasing in both size and value as depth is 
attained, and at least in one instance, “ The 
Fairview,” at 300 feet of depth, the sulphides 
have appeared and the values hold. 

The “ Mazuma Hill,” “ Therien,” “ Thor,” 
“fine Gold,” “ Kindergarten,” ‘“ Signal 
Peak,” “ Fairview,” and others, are already 
justly regarded as great mines, for while 
comparatively little work has been done, the 
showings are something wonderful. The 
values are marvellous, and it is not uncom- 
mon to see ore that will run from $20,000 to 
$100,000 per ton, while face samples run 
well up into the hundreds. 

I consider this district one of unusual 
promise, and do not hesitate to assert that 
in a few months it will be recognized as 
one of the leading producing camps of 
L Nevada. 

The “Tom Boy” group consists of seven 
claims and fraction of claims, aggregating 
about 110 acres, and has been surveyed for 
patent, there being no adverses. The claims 
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TY are as follows: Tom Boy No. 1, Tom Boy, 

ll Tom Boy No. 2, Tom Boy No. 3, Grouse, 

3 Grouse Fraction, Grouse No. 1. 

Ds The ground is advantageously located on 
the north side of Seven Troughs Gulch, and 

e carries the porphyry and silicious dikes indi- 

. cating the lines of mineralization, and should 

: prove to be a good property. 

De | The “Grouse” claims adjoin the “ Fine 


vue Gold,” and will carry the dikes and contacts 

of the “Fine Gold” and “ Kindergarten ” 
ROAD & claims, while the “Tom Boy” claims will 
am “tty the ore zone of the “ Badger” and 
prise you. [A Thor” veins. 


esired . * : 
a DC The country is extensively fissured, and it 
——— fis likely that cross-cutting will demonstrate 
the existence of many veins not now 

known. 
aN At the date of my visit trenching had 


1008, Just been started along the various lines of 
Snithe fe Coltact to determine the vein lines, and 
Chur While no large showings had been made, the 
ee surface dirt both upon the “Tom Boy” and 
United Grouse No, 1” showed some fair pannings. 
There is as yet, however, no chance to do 
systematic sampling. 

_ I suggest a continuance of this trench- 
Ing along the contacts until it is determined 
, oy Nelo most available places to sink, 
ao gc Be the permanent development work 
fa Mon aly «l from Seven Troughs Guich on 
net 2 red ge Rshegpe where one can gain 
suite: of drivin. — rg — 700 to 800 feet 
mm illaie. Conit yPongs should not be started, 
igs. eal + e ‘preliminary surface ex- 
athe ie a completed, indicating the 
not wo rable zone for your cross-cut 
ie vine I wish to emphasize the state- 
wins E consider Seven Troughs the most 
to visit s ‘amp it has ever been my pleasure 
laethnd 4 nd as the property is favorably 
tiaraae believe that well-directed explora- 

will prove it to be valuable .ground. 


“ 
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The Whole World Knows 


who have made fortunes in Wonder and Goldfield, 


BUT 


who can tell who the next are to be? 


YOU 


can be one of them, if you buy the better class of stocks. 
We will be glad to aid you in selecting these stocks, if you 
so request. We never recommend a stock without first know- 
ing thoroughly all that is necessary from the investors’ standpoint. 


REMEMBER 


We are here on the ground and in constant touch with all that 
takes place daily in both Goldfield and Wonder. 

Our market letter may be of assistance to you. We will 
mail it upon request. 
WONDER-GOLDFIELD BROKERAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Members Goldfield Mining Stock Exchange 


P. O. Box No. 113, Goldfield, Nevada 




















WRITE US 


For a Copy of the Official Reports of 
the Companies Listed on the Exchange 





We Buy and Sell Properties located in Cripple Creek 
and the San Juan, Colorado, Nevada, and make a 
specialty of copper properties at Cananea, Mexico. 


The C. P. Campbell Co. 


MINING BROKERS 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


@ Fronting a tropical park in the heart 
of the city, the location of the Hotel St. 
Francis, both for convenience and beauty, 
is probably unparalleled in America. 

@ Every comfort known to modern hotel 
service and several original features have 
been provided in refitting the building. 
@ Travellers seeking information about 
San Francisco should communicate with 


JAMES WOODS, Manager. 



































Financial 


Letters oo {semi a | —GOLDFIELD—BULLFROG 


rope and South Afri - 
5 me ca, Com We own three full claims in the rich Goldfield District 





b , 
of sera Travellers Letters | and six claims in the great Bullfrog District. Have done 
2 of Credit. Collections made. | J several thousand feet of development work, prospects 
International Cheques, Cer- excellent for a rich mine, Get in with us on this special 
s tificat f D t offer. Owing to low market we will sell, for a few days 
cates of Deposit. - ° 4 é yO Will SEil, é Pond bp 
a stock at Five Cents per share. Best references. Write 


GOLDFIELD EASTERN STAR MINING COMPANY, 
B rown B rothers & Co., ANACOSTIA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BanKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET. ~ ’ 
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Pat : “Now, begorr, if I fall, some crittur down there ’Il get this hod of 
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Get Your Share in the Millions 


now being opened up and taken out of 


SONORA, MEXICO 


the richest mining state in the world. 


A recent consolidation brings under one management 


SEVEN SILVER MINES 
EIGHT GOLD MINES 
FIVE COPPER MINES 


Southern Pacific Railroad extension just completed through the district. 

An interest in all these twenty mines can be securéd if you write at once to the undersigned. 
Stock recently advanced $1.00 per share. 

Write at once concerning this wonderful investment opportunity. 


CONTINENTAL SECURITIES CO., Cuicaco., ILL. 





There is no other Ale like Evans’. F 
It is an honestly brewed ale, carefuliy bottled E. 
by its makers. 3 
It is satisfying and health-promoting. 
It affords the means of securing the best ale in 
the world free of duty. 
Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, and Dealers, 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, - HUDSON, NV 


Ci 7163 (GAR | 


“MADE AT KEY WEST= 








) Sees 





RAY HO-LORS 
Fastest Cruising Motor Boat 


IN THE WORLD 


of its length and beam, the yacht ‘‘Grayling” shown 
above, is equipped with three 40h. p. Gray Motors 
(120 h. p.) regular stock motors not in the slightest 
degree different or better than any of the forty Gray 
Motors turned out of our factory every day, from 
the little 2% h.p., $67.50,up. And yet with these 
same “‘run-of-factory” motors, the “Grayling” won 
the Time Prize in the 200-mile race on Lake Erie 
last August—from Toledo to Detroit River, to Cleve- 
land and back to Toledo. Write for interesting story 
of this race. 


Engine, with complete boat . 

outfit, [wot Barz] Shaft, Pro- § 50 
peller Wheel, Stuffing Box, e 
Muffler, Batteries, Spark Coil, — 


h p Wire, Switch, etc., all ready 
*F* toinstall in your boat . . 


1,2,3 &4 
Cylinders 
2% to 40 

h. p. 





High Grade 


in every feature 















GRAY 
MOTORS 

aremadein 
the largest 
and most 
up-to-date 
plantinthe 
world de- 
voted ex- 
clusively to 
making 
2-cycle 
engines, 






















































GUARANTEED bys 
) FKesponsible concern 
—ask Dun or Brad- 
street. 


with Complete Boat Out- 
2% h. p- fit [nor mane). Every- 


thing complete, ready to install 

in your boat, except gasoline tank and 
piping. This engine is guaranteed to develop 3% 
orse power —is as powerful as most 4 h. p. motors, 


and is as carefully built,—has 

as thorough workmanship as $ .50 

one of the Grayling’s 40 h. p. — 
i 








SRNL B 2055010 s0scosscvocsconscosnenesse 


We built and equipped a fine new 
factory in the winter of 1906-07; but 
so enormous was the demand for Gray 
Motors that we out-grew it, and have 
just built and moved intoanother new 
and larger plant [5 stories]—3 times 
as large, where we have installed the 
finest and most modern machinery, 
the same machinery used in building 
high-grade automobiles. 


Write today for new 1908 
Catalog. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., *° “st Detroit, Mich | 


F 
o 





















Hotel Casey, Goldfield, Nevada 





GRAY MOTORS 
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rae CENTURY LIMITED —Chicago or Cincinnati to New York Overnight 


LEAVE CHICAGO 1:30 P. M.; CINCINNATI, 2:00 P.M. ARRIVE NEW YORK 9:30 NEXT MORNING—VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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THE RHYOLITE 
BULLFROG MINING COMPANY 


(A Nevada Corporation) 


Owns 4 full claims or 80 acres on Red Mountain, 6 miles southwest of Rhyo- 
lite, in the Bullfrog Mining District, Nye County, Nevada. This company 
is incorporated for 1,000,000 shares, par value $1.00, with 500,000 shares 
in the treasury. 

We are now offering 50,000 shares of treasury stock at 15c. per share in 
order to purchase hoist and compressor plant and continue active development. 

The vein is uncovered on the surface for a length of 1500 feet, and 
ranges from 2 to 10 feet in width. That portion of the vein where the 
present work is being done is situated on the Angelina claim at the point 
where we found the highest average values. 

Herewith we give extract of report from our Superintendent for the 
month of October: 


Work up to date consists of sinking 68 feet (shaft was down 10 fect), shaft was timbered, square 
sets and partially lagged for the first 30 feet, 4x6 feet in the clear; the hanging wall for the balance of 
the distance was made secure, where necessary, by stulls and headboards. 

The vein striking North 78° West was followed on its 50° dip (to the Northeast), and is com- 
posed of a crushed, altered, silicified brecciated rhyolite, with a foot-wall, a dark bluish, and hanging wall, 
a light-gray rhyolite, well defined. 

The vein averages close to 3% to 4 feet wide, and the following samples were taken: 

Number of Width of 


Sample Sample Where Taken Silver Gold Value 
J 2'.2" 25' down on east end of shaft ............00000.c ee $4 40 $4 40 
2 3'-6" 45'6" down across both ends of shaft ............. 0.0... 40 40 
3 From. 63'6" down centre of hanging wall .....................6 2 00 2 00 
4 3'-8" 63'6" down across east end of shaft ...........0........0. $1 22 1000 11 22 
5 3'.6" Same depth as No. 4 West end.............:ccccceee es 146 2200 23 46 
6 2! I ss co ccavenssccactansacqeesedeaceees 1 09 8 80 9 89 
7 2'-2" I I a acs cacakscensaases spnceesecs, ons 97 9 60 10 57 
8 3! NM NN sins coscccpistic saat Yocescssredacccerenes Scie J 22 4 40 5 62 
9 3" SESS EET TENT OD 170 1400 15 70 

10 23" Both ends of shaft 78 feet....................... « Saad ites 243 1600 18 43 


OSWALD STEIN, Superintendent. 


The above showings, increasing as they do with depth, give every promise 
of making a mine, as all properties in this district that have developed into 
mines have started with small values at the surface. 

The control of the property is owned by Nevada mining men, who are 
operating the mine along economic lines and are not manipulating the stocks. 


Inspection and sampling of this property is inbited by all inbestors, and 
all statements made by the management are guaranteed to be correct. 


mining OPERATORS VQQOQRHEES & TAYLOR) biscat_acents 


RHYOLITE, NEVADA 
References: Every bank in Rhyolite and the Bullfrog Mining District 
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BAKING POWDER 

Insures healthful and geseegesstes 
delicious food for every Simm 
home — every day. 

The only Baking Powder 

made ad Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 





eens guards your food against Alum 
or Phosphate of Lime —injurious subs 
baking powders. 


Absolutel 
Pure 





